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WITH Joys! 
DOWN wiTH 
HAPPINESS / 


You WouLo! ALL You 
THINK ABOUT IS HOW 
TS GET MORE WORK 
OUT OF ME ! NEVER 

THINK ABOUT MY 
HEADACHES AND 
~/NDIGESTION, 


You'D BE GLAD! 
I WAS GO/NG 
TO SURPRISE 


SWEEPER. 


OW, ALL RIGHT! 
I2L TRY iT---lF 
You'LL JUST LEAVE 


TAKE THE DOCTOR'S 
ADVICE --- QUIT 
COFFEE ANO 
SWITCH To PosTUM 











MM people can safely drink coffee. 
But many others—and all children 
—should never drink it. If you suspect 
that the caffein in coffee disagrees with 
you,..try Postum’s 30-day test. Buy a 
can of Postum and drink it instead of 
coffee for one full month. If, after 30 
days...you do not feel better, return the 
top of the Postum container to General 
Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan, and we 
will cheerfully refund the full purchase 
price, plus postage! (If you live in Can- 
ada, address General Foods, Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Ontario.) 






OH, STOP SHOUTING / 
IT'S ABOUT TIME 
YOU GoT A RAISE, 
ANYWAY ! 


A RAISE! 


YOUVE BEEN AN AWFUL KILLJOY LATELY, 
ARY --- WHY DON'T You GET RID OF 

YouR INDIGESTION 2? You KNOW THE 

DOCTOR TOLD YOU COFFEE-NERVES WAS 


SINCE SHE GOT 
» RID OF HER 
INDIGESTION / 


Postum contains no caffein. It is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran roasted and 
slightly sweetened. Postum comes in 
two forms... Postum Cereal, the kind 
you boil or percolate...and Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup. It is 
economical, easy to make and delicious. 
You may miss coffee at first, but after 
30 days, you'll love Postum for-its own 
rich, full-bodied flavor. Postum is a 
product of General Foods. 

(This offer expires July 1, 1938.) 
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» DON'T BE A GLOOM. 
. DRINK PosTum ! 
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Oriental Puzzle 
Have you ever puzzled over a probl 
for a long time and not been able to ; 
the solution, even though it probably 
remarkably simple? That is the way 
feel now. I cannot figure out how | 
Chinese and Japanese can telegraph, si: 
they do not have letters but use char: 
ters instead. 
A. C. Flusch: 
Denison, Tex. 


[In China and Japan, teolegregihere use the Int« 
national Morse code of dots and dashes. In send 
Chinese or Japanese messages, the characters 
transmitted Sn to —- spelling. China ; 
has a four-figure e wherein four Arabic numer 
such as 5172, will indicate one Chinese word or set 
characters. The four-figure code translations are 
tained in code books available in China.—Ed.] 


Comments on Cotton 

I have read your article on “Cott 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16). You agreed wi 
my own ideas in part of the story. 

Up until a few years ago, the south h 
a monopoly on cotton. They raised m« 
than half of the world’s supply. In 19 
when the government took hold of t! 
cotton situation, I predicted that the N: 
Deal would sell the southern farmers out 
to foreign countries that raise cotton. | 
understand that some foreign gove: 
ments are now paying their farmers 
premium to raise cotton. Since these a 
also low-wage nations, we cannot ho; 
to compete with them. 

I think the best thing our governm: 
could do would be to spend the milli: 
of dollars it is spending to pay the sout 
ern farmer to raise cotton, then take 
off his hands and flood foreign countri 
with it to discourage them from raisi 
cotton... 

J. W. Tate 
Heflin, Ala. 


7 * + 

. . « Just why the government ke: 
howling about crop surpluses is more th 
I am able to understand. We have nev: 
had a surplus of anything in this count 
except a surplus of poor people. 1 
President seems to think there is a su 
plus of cotton, but this country nee 
every strand and fiber of the 17,573,00 
000 bales that will be raised this ye: 


(Continued on page 29) 
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« | FEDERAL ART 


. [| A Vital American Project Makes History 














































































~ UST as unemotionally as it buys’ ing to sell but the product of his 
: rugs or bird’s-eye diaper cloth, the labor. When there is no one to buy 
er | United States government buys paint- that product, the artist starves just 
: ings—by the square foot. Last week 8 painfully as the plumber. The dif- 
| ihe government paid a young man ference is that even in depressions 
} named John Ballator $20 a square foot P!PeS freeze rar’ clog and plumbers have 
} for a mural he had just painted on the wide Byers but no one ever has to 
“\ ene pag a oma of Justice HERITAGE: In the past the great 
} ; = n6 St. Joh ‘ h h patrons of art have been governments 
ni Outside : t. — Ore., wae =F ond wealthy individuals. In America, 
9 recently delighted the citizens by _ up to 1933, the government market 
cluding a number of their portraits in was jimited. When the Capitol was 
Ni ‘ eaten se ary oa — mer = being decorated in 1849, for example; 
“ (OWN POSI-OUCS, DAMSOF 15 all - Congress imported a mediocre Italian ; 
4 | known. | - is — ~~ _ td be elation. Conmaaiine Brumidi, at $10 Bruce Dug Up the Buried Talent 
rs we a ‘Wachin ong . wth apn ac a day and expenses, On the ceiling of When rich American businessmen 
‘ e painting ston, y the Capitol rotunda Brumidi painted tyrp to art. they are usually more in- 
: for 150 years no artist had put brush the first Federal fresco, 6,000 square terested in owning a valuable invest- 
to Federal walls unless he was an feet, It depicted George Washington ment than in encouraging native tal- 
0 Italian, or had studied at the American attended by Liberty, Victory, the Thir- ont The Avan tates x Pg ot al so 
: \cademy in Rome, or “knew some- teen Original States, and six symbolic December gave the nation bis $20 000. 
“ — om Traian of o me- female figures. 000 collection of Old Masters never 
. realized fact: the fact that today in Mark Twain once called the capi- hemaiel fies waite all a tate onto’ 
s America the most important Se tals paintings and sculptures “the de- These were the conditions in Decem- 
development in the nation’s history }jriym tremens of art.” They were in pr 1933 ieiness Sm We Deal iio. 
re ” tawang place. cos . his day, and still are, predominantly ering that artists had been harder hit 
For the first time in its history, the of two types: allegorical, like Brumi- py the depression than any other pro- 
American government is hiring Amer- di’s, and historical, like the big paint- fessional elens “eterna the greatest art 
a a artists to paint contemporary ings hung on the Walls of the Capitol patron ‘of modern times o3 
I America, hiring them not for their rotunda.t These, by John Trumbull, “PATRONAGE: Government art pa- 
* reputation or their political connec- have a certain historical interest but tronage is now under two distinct 
T tions, but for their ability. . For the are drab and lifeless in style. Most agencies, both separate in function 
sl first time, Uncle Sam is playing uncle Federal painters were imports, like Qne js the WPA arts project concern- 
- to artists as well as farmers and busi- Brumidi, or politically influential, like ed with the relief of needy artists. The 
v0 nessmen. Heartened by proof that Trumbull. other is the Section of Painting and 
- they are not misfits in society but have Limited for so long in a govern- Sculpture in the Treasury, concerned 


something their government wants, ment market, American painters were with the purchase of the best contem- 


artists all over the country are paint- less limited i i ivate . : 
: ‘ no less limited in their private market eae 4 . - 
, . . vorary art fo > generations. 
— ing in a burst of energy which some I y t for future g come 









hcervere co: , atecanec - + Trumbull’s paintings in the rotunda include Wash- WPA’s function is the human one of 
observers call “the new Renaissance.” ~ —— —_ © a a | The Surrender 
P sc sk > ae ry) ornwallis, e Surrender of Burgoyne, and ” ; > ‘ » 99 
An artist, like a plumber, has noth- i. Gigning of the Declaration of Indepeadence. (Continued on page 22) 












~ > . 3 
Courtesy of Treasury Department, Section of Painting and Sculpture 


Such Panels as This, Painted for the Clare, Mich., Post Office, Belong to America’s Important New Art Movement 















THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: At Ease 


At Hyde Park, N. Y., before return- 
ing to Washington for the special ses- 
sion of Congress, President Roosevelt 
last week was at his ease. For the 
time being, at least, the spoflight of 
national attention was elsewhere, 
mainly on elections (see col. 2). 

Such problems as he faced, he either 
waved off or handled smoothly. In 
ene case, when reporters questioned 
him about the current controversy over 
capital-gains and corporate undistribu- 
ted-profits taxes (see p. 5), he gave 
his views on the character of the con- 
troversy, rather than upon the taxes. 
In another case, he cancelled a previ- 
ous executive edict in order to provide 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with $85,000,000 for corn loans. 

Taxes: Many observers have com- 
mented on the possibility that the 
President, viewing a fluttery stock 
market and the lower business index, 
would act to modify New Deal taxes 
on business. When reporters asked 
about revision, he said that those who 
predicted such a move were psycho- 
logically influenced by the point of 
view of those who have, but not from 
the point of view of those who have 
not—the “ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed 
one-third of the American population.” 

Corn Loans: Two weeks ago, when 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace told of a forthcoming Federal 
corn loan of 46 cents a bushel (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 6), budget experts scur- 
ried around to find the required funds 
without adding to the budget deficit. 
Since then, good harvesting weather 
and an early bumper crop, leading to 
quick price declines, have made the 
loans a pressing need; also, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, regular 
crop-loan agency, was in no condi- 
tion to help corn. 

Last week, the President acted to 
meet the emergency. Although his re- 





vised budget estimate of October 18 
closed the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s lending department, the 
President ordered RFC Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones to supply the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with $85,- 
000,000 for corn loans. When the lat- 
ter agency receives its $100,000,000 
budget allotment from Congress, he 
said, the RFC would be repaid. Since 
crop loans have been liquidated 100 
per cent since 1934, the President saw 
no danger to his budget estimate. 

Visitors: Among the President’s visi- 
tors last week were Dr, Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard Law School- and 
movie czar Will Hays. Over the week- 
end, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, Acting Budget Director Dan- 
iel W. Bell and Chairman Marriner S. 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve System 
were other callers, 

When four female members of a 
“flying squadron” of the People’s Man- 
date for Peace spoke with him, the 
President said that the peace machin- 
ery of the Americas was solid, that its 
treaties would not easily become 
scraps of paper. As such, he added, 
it has been of great influence through- 
out the world, despite the actions of 
some belligerent nations. 

Vote: In the Dutchess County, N. Y., 
elections, the President gave his oc- 
cupation as “farmer.” Asked if he 
had voted a straight Democratic ticket, 
his answer was a roar of laughter. 

—————. oe 


Elections: Straws 


A dozen million Americans east of 
the Mississippi scratched crosses on 
paper ballots or yanked voting ma- 
chine levers on Tuesday of last week 
to record their choices in the 1937 off- 
year elections. On all fronts, citizens, 
office-holders and prophets waited 
for the results that were supposed to 
be straws in the political wind. 

Under the microscope were two par- 


In New York, City of Many Races, the Young Gave Their Vote to LaGuardia and Dewey, and the Old Did the Same 


Pathfinder 


ticularly vital issues—the fate of | 
Republican party and the future j 
portance of organized labor in p 

tics. In four Congressional, two g 

ernatorial and numerous mayoral « 
tests, G. O. P. candidates were tes! 

their strength against Democracy af: 
five and a half years of the New D 

In half a dozen cities, labor orga 
zations had either endorsed candid: 

for municipal offices or put their « 

men in the field. 

NEW YORK: Most spectacular 
tory of all was the smashing triun 
of New York City’s Fusion pai 
There the colorful, teeming masses 
the metropolis, comprising aln 
every age, creed, color and race kno 
to man, swarmed to the polls to sw: 
squat, fiery Mayor Fiorello H. 
Guardia back into office for anot! 
four years. By beating Tammany 
dorsed Jeremiah T. Mahoney by 4 
000 votes, LaGuardia became the fi 
reform mayor in the city’s history 
trounce the Tiger twice in a row. 
plurality was the largest ever cast { 

a Gotham mayor, 

Scarcely less important than |} 
Guardia’s own victory was the succ: 
of Thomas E. Dewey, 35-year-o\i 
black-haired rackets prosecutor, in ! 
fight for Manhattan’s district attorn: 
ship. Defeating Tammany’s unsp: 
tacular Harold W. Hastings by near!) 
108,000 votes, Dewey became the fi: 
non-Tammanyite in 20 years to 
that office. The two Fusionists swe)! 
vost of their city ticket into offic 
with them, 

To many astute and usually cautious 
observers, the elections seemed 
write finis to the corruption-studded 
history of 148-year-old Tammany Hall. 
If so, they had at least two effects of 
nation-wide consequence: (1) setting 
a precedent for anti-machine govern- 
ment in great cities, and (2) wresting 
control of New York City’s vote, which 
often seriously affects national elec- 
tions, from Democratic control, While 
it was by no means a defeat for the 
New Deal, which had maintained a 
hands-off policy and to which La- 
Guardia is more than friendly, the re- 
sult was inconvenient to Farley’s or- 
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sanization in the Empire State. No 
longer will Tammany Hall be able to 
exercise its former powerful, and 
sometimes decisive influence in nomi- 
nating a presidential candidate at a 
national convention. In addition, the 
Fusion victory in some eyes raised 
tiny Mayor LaGuardia to the stature 
of a possible presidential candidate. 

One major phase of the metropoli- 
tan contest was the success of the pro- 
New Deal American Labor party, 
which polled the astounding total of 
482,000 votes out of the 2,233,600 cast. 

(hese figures indicated that the party 

»w holds the balance of power in 
New York City—and very often that 
balance means control of the state’s 

17 presidential electoral votes. 

CONGRESSIONAL: In four elections 
to fill vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the results of three were 
already foregone conclusions before 
election day. Two upstate New York 
Republicans and one Virginia Demo- 
crat won hands down. In the only 
real fight, Bruce Barton, advertising 
man and author, returned New York 
City’s 17th Congressional District to 
the Republican column after three 
successive Democratic victories there. 
Barton, long an amateur politician in 
the metropolis’s “silk stocking” 15th 
Assembly District, defeated Democrat 
Stanley Osserman by a comfortable 
plurality. The Congressional elections 
had little effect on the huge Democratic 
majority in the House, and if Barton’s 
success Was a straw, it was a small one. 

GUBERNATORIAL: Only one gub- 
ernatorial contest was close. In the 
other, Democrat James H. Price de- 
feated Republican J. Powell Royall 
in Virginia by 12 to 1. 

After a tumultuous election day in 
New Jersey, marked by rioting and 
fist-fights, Democratic U. S. Senator A. 
Harry Moore became New Jersey’s 
next Governor, defeating Republican 
Lester H,. Clee, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, by 44,000 votes. Moore’s victory 
kept the Democratic majority among 

he nation’s governors intact, but the 

nservative’s election was no boost 
for the New Deal. 

MAYORAL: The labor issue figured 
strongly in at least four mayoral con- 
tests. In Detroit, Mich., after a bitter 
fight between Patrick H. O’Brien, Dem- 
ocratic candidate nominated by the 
C. I. O., and conservative Republican 
Richard W. Reading, the labor man 
lost by about 107,000 votes. His de- 
feat was largely due to the A. F. of L., 
which fought him after he had beaten 
their candidate in the primaries. 

An interesting contest in Cleveland, 
Ohio, vindicated the administration of 
Republican Harold H, Burton as the 

ity’s first mayor. He was re-elected 
'y about a 25,000-vote margin. Before 
Curton’s first election, Cleveland had 
een governed by a city manager. The 
ity was overwhelmingly Democratic 
1 last year’s presidential vote. In 
‘wo other Ohio mayoralty elections, 
Democrats G, L. Patterson of Akron 


NATIONAL 





International 


Winners Moore, Burton and Barton (I. to r.): A Governor, a Mayor, a Representative 


and Darrell D. Smith of Canton, both 
supported by Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, were defeated. 

In Pittsburgh, labor fared slightly 
better. There incumbent Mayor Cor- 
nelius D. Scully, backed by the C. L. 
O., beat his Republican rival by about 
30,000 votes. Philadelphia, voting on 
various judgeships and constitutional 
amendments, registered Democratic 
victories in all contests except one. 

In New England, Boston again re- 
pudiated its perennial Democratic can- 
didate, James M. Curley, former Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, who was seek- 
ing a comeback by running for an- 
other term as the Hub City’s mayor. 
Democrat Maurice J. Tobin turned in 
an easy victory. At 36, he became the 
youngest mayor in Boston’s history. 
In Connecticut, Hartford re-elected 
its conservative Democratic Mayor 
Thomas J. Spellacy by a thumping ma- 
jority, and Bridgeport gave its gang- 
ling, Scotch Socialist Mayor Joseph Mc- 
Levy a third term by a landslide vote. 

ANALYSIS: If off-year elections can 
be said to prove anything at all, last 
week’s contests gave these indications: 
(1) a majority of Republican victories 
in municipal elections suggested that 
the G. O. P. was far from dead, at 
least as a local force; (2) labor, de- 
feated in its most important tests in 
Michigan and Ohio and only moder- 
ately successful in Pittsburgh, is prob- 
ably not yet strong enough, except in 
New York, to have any vital effect on 
the course of national politics. 





Right-Wing Resurgence 

Since the birth of the New Deal, 
political conservatives have received 
little support from a majority of the 
American electorate. Warnings of im- 
pending dictatorship, Communism and 
ruin were not frightening to most peo- 
ple, simply because there was no ap- 
parent proof of their accuracy. Roose- 
velt recovery seemed to be progressing 
satisfactorily, and right-wingers pro- 
tested sturdily but to little avail, 

By last week, however, there were 





signs that a right-wing resurgence was 
taking root in the current unfavorable 
business situation. Anti-New Dealers 
quickly seized upon the stock market 
slump and industrial decline to re- 
double the volume of their warnings 
that all was not well with America. 
They particularly stressed two phases 
of the New Deal as endangering the 
country’s economic structure—taxes 
and encouragement of labor. 

In a speech to business clubs at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, in unrestrained terms, 
renewed his bitter attack upon the 
“cheap, class-baiting, country-wreck- 
ing demagogy” of the “perspiring al- 
truists” in Washington. His main 
point of objection was taxes. The 
corporate surplus profits tax, which 
seeks to compel business to distribute 
its earnings among stockholders, Van- 
denberg termed a “final assault upon 
thrift and prudence” because it pre- 
vented corporations from retiring 
debts, building up reserves for bad 
times, investing in new production.t 

The same day, before the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts in Boston, 
Mass., William S. Knudsen, heavy-set, 
gray-haired president of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, assailed current 
labor policies. Claiming that “I do not 
ever want to be in a position of criti- 
cizing our Administration,” Knudsen 
proceeded to criticize the “one-sided 
Wagner Labor Relations Board, which 
antedated the one-sided Labor Rela- 
tions Act” and demanded “responsi- 
bility and discipline for unions, even 
if it has to be done by law.” 

Such conservative objections, which 
a year ago would haye attracted small 
attention in Washington, were quick- 
ly reported to be falling on wide-open 
ears, Particular antipathy toward 
the capital gains tax and the surplus 


+ When the surplus profits tax was . its 
sponsors claimed that it would do two things: (1) in- 
crease purchasing power by spreading dividends, and 
(2) produce revenue either directly from corporations 
withholding taxes or from stockholders paying in- 
creased income taxes. The New Deal reply to argu- 
ments that the tax injures business is that many 
corporations formerly withheld profits, not for con- 
structive reserve purposes, but to aid their stock- 
holding officers to escape high income taxes. 
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Knudsen Criticized Labor Policies 


profits tax was said to have been 
aroused among some of the President’s 
closest advisers, including the influ- 
ential Henry Wallace. Chief draw- 
backs seen in these tax measures, ac- 
cording to the dispatches, were that 
they penalized industry and were 
strong factors in producing present 
business troubles. Predictions were 
rife that both taxes would be radi- 
cally revised during the coming Con- 
gressional sessions, and some thought 
the surplus profits tax might even be 
repealed outright. Evidence that some 
New Dealers were also questioning 
the wisdom of. encouraging labor to 
seek higher wages was slighter but 
was said to be growing. Some Admin- 
istration men were thought to suspect 
that higher wages might be an indus- 
trial drag too heavy to be offset by 
increases in purchasing power. 

Taxed with these “dope stories” in 
Hyde Park, President Roosevelt would 
only cite the importance of raising the 
incomes of 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
underpaid Americans. He refused to 
discuss the tax measures, but left some 
reporters with the definite impression 
that he had considered changes. 

Most observers thought that if cur- 
rent economic headaches turned out, 
as many expect, to be merely a normal 
business recession, the right-wing re- 
surgence would be shortlived. If, on 
the other hand, the decline became a 
genuine “Roosevelt depression,” it 
seemed likely that the political con- 
servatives would attract strong sup- 
port. At any rate, no one could deny 
that they were making the most of 
the opportunity to point out the evils 
they thought they saw in the New Deal. 


Congress: Work Ahead 


“The President may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene both ‘Hous- 
es of the Congress.” 

In March, 1933, President Roosevelt, 
faced with as “extraordinary” an oc- 
casion as ever confronted a Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, convened 
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Berry Complicated the Whole Situation 


the first special session of Congress in 
his Administration. The result was 
the flood of alphabetical laws—NRA, 
AAA, TVA, CCC, HOLC—which form- 
ed the basis of the “first” New Deal.’ 

Last month the state of the nation, 
while by no means so crucial as in 
1933, seemed to the President “ex- 
traordinary” enough to warrant a sec- 
ond special session. Consequently, 
Washington was preparing last week 
to receive again the legislators who 
had quit the capital only three months 
before. In prospect were many lively 
sessions of debate and many long 
hours of work upon a bundle of pro- 
posed legislation comprising the core 
of the “second” New Deal, 

CROP CONTROL: In the closing 
days of the last Congressional session, 
Roosevelt made a deal with farm-state 
Congressmen. He granted their de- 
mands. for commodity loans on the 
bumper cotton crop in return for a 
promise that Congress would immedi- 
ately consider new farm legislation 
the next time it met (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 28). On November 15, it will be 
up to the legislators to fulfill their 
part of the bargain, 

The House Agriculture Committee, 
working at top speed during the past 
fortnight, has drafted a rough farm 
bill it hopes will be ready when the 
lower chamber sits. The comparable 
Senate committee, under the direction 
of plodding Senator Ellison D. Smith, 
South Carolina Democrat, has not pro- 
gressed so fast, and the job of inau- 
gurating the bill will probably fall 
to the House. 

Essentials of the measure include 
continuation of the present soil con- 
servation program, commodity loans, 
punitive taxes on overproduction of 
some crops and the Wallace ever-nor- 
mal granary scheme for storing grains 
in good years to feed the nation in 
time of drought or disaster. 

The rub comes in two places: Com- 
pulsory crop control, in the form of 
punitive taxes, is- bitterly distasteful 
to many Congressmen and many farm- 





ers. It seems doubtfil whether such 
compulsory measures can pass. In | 
second place, economy considerations 
favor the adoption of processing tax: 
to finance the program. Opposition of 
lawmakers from industrial areas and 
Supreme Court invalidation in 1936 
present formidable obstacles to re- 
birth of processing taxes, 

Although such objections promise a 
lively scrap over farm legislation, 
White House pressure and the threat 
of dropping prices for such bumper 
crops as cotton, corn and tobacco seem 
likely to force eventual passage of a 
new AAA, 


WAGES, HOURS: When drooping 
representatives trooped out of Wash- 
ington last August, they left behind 
them the Black-Connery Wages ani 
Hours Bill stymied in their Rules Com- 
mittee. Recently, Democratic Repre- 
sentative John J. O’Connor of New 
York, chairman of the committee, 
promised the President he could pry 
the bill loose from the southerners 
who throttled it at the last session 
and bring it to the floor for a vote. 

Already passed by the Senate, the 
wage-hour bill as it now stands would 
set up a Labor Standards Beard with 
restricted power to establish mini- 
mum wages of not more than 40 cents 
an hour and maximum working weeks 
of not less than 40 hours. Several 
dozen amendments tacked on in the 
House will necessitate prolonged con- 
ferences on the bill even if it is passed. 

The entire wage-hour picture was 
further complicated last fortnight by 
Tennessee’s bland Democratic Senator 
George L. Berry. An active unionis! 
and friend of the Administration, Ber- 
ry announced he would introduce a 
measure calling for an arbitrary na- 
tion-wide 40-hour maximum work 
week and 30-cent minimum hourly 
wage. His proposal would establish 
no board of administration, but would 
simply make violation of the act a 
crime punishable by law. Although 
Berry insisted he had wide support 
for the scheme, few Washington 
prophets thought he would get very 
far with it. 

REORGANIZATION: Another law 
that died a-borning last summer was 
the Executive Reorganization Bil! 
(PATHFINDER, Aug, 28). Two sec- 
tions, giving the President six extra 
assistants and allowing the reshuf- 
fling of some government depart- 
ments, have already been passed by 
the House. Two more, extending the 
civil service to cover some 305,000 
Federal employees and abolishing th: 
office of Comptroller General, may b 
speedily shot through the lower cham- 
ber this month or next. 

The Senate preferred to handle re- 
organization as a whole, and the 
Byrnes bill is now ready for discus- 
sion, The upper house is prepared 
for a stream of oratory against the 
measure from old-line Democrats lik: 
Glass and Byrd of Virginia. The re- 
organization measure’s chances of 
passage were deemed by the ma- 
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jority of observers to be about 50-50. 

REGIONAL PLANNING: The pet 
project of Nebraska’s ruggedly liberal 
Senator George W. Norris for seven 
power and flood control regions criss- 
crossing state lines is still in commit- 
tee in both houses. The measure is 
closely modeled after the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, whose own consti- 
tutionality is still in doubt. By a pe- 
culiar coincidence, TVA’s legality will 
he tested in.a Federal District Court 
at the same time that the Norris bill 
is under consideration in Congress. 
Final decision on TVA will probably 
be handed down by the Supreme 
Court about next June, If TVA is 
thrown out before the Norris bill is 
enacted, the latter will probably die 
a rapid death. But if the Norris meas- 
ure passes before next spring, the 
Court might think twice before inval- 
idating TVA. For this reason, some 
observers expect to see a neck-and- 
neck race between Congressional sup- 
porters of the Norris plan and the 
courts. Few believe, however, that 
the regional planning bill will be 
passed at the special session. 

ANTI-TRUST: When President 
Roosevelt presented his special ses- 
sion with the above four tasks in his 
last fireside chat, he also tacked on 
another chore—revitalization of the 
anti-trust laws. Last week, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission suggested a 
method of attaining this end when it 
asked for additional powers to re- 
strain monopolies. However, since 
the President said on the air that this 
iob might be better handled at the 
regular session (to convene soon after 
the special session ends), there seems 
no chance that anything will be done 
to anti-trust laws this year. 

THREATS: The coming Congress 
will have plenty of opportunities for 
making trouble. At least four can 
be named off hand: 

1) In order to speed up adjourn- 
ment, the Senate last summer shelved 
anti-lynching legislation by promising 
to make it the second order of busi- 

ess, after the farm bill, at its next 
meeting. Always a spark to the pow- 
ler barrel of southern pride, the anti- 
lynching controversy seems certain 
to raise hob unless compromisers can 
again sidetrack it through a parlia- 
mentary dodge. 

2) Although the Administration will 
probably let it lie dormant for the 
present, there is always the chance 
that some brash New Dealer may res- 
urrect the explosive Court issue and 
start that bittér fight all over again. 

3) Pointed questions seem certain 
to be asked about the recent actions 
of the Administration in the foreign 
field. Isolationists and strong neu- 
trality advocates can easily be un- 
pleasant about the President’s state- 
ment that “mere neutrality will not 
suffice” less than six months after he 
had signed the Neutrality Bill of 1937. 

4) Extreme anti-New Dealers seek- 
ing to rub the opposition’s nose in the 
issue of Justice Hugo Black’s Klan 


NATIONAL 


affiliations might find a ready-made 
opportunity in the debate on the 
wages and hours bill, of which the 
Justice was an author, 

Behind the entire special session 
lineup lies the now familiar question 
of the fate of America’s great polit- 
ical parties, The success or failure 
of the New Real program, the caliber 
of the Republican opposition, the atti- 
tude of southern Democrats—all these 
things will point to and may help 
shape the future course of national 
politics. 


Gen. Craig’s Mustache 


Over a latticed, white swinging door 
on the second floor of the State De- 
partment building in Washington is a 
sign reading: “The General of the Ar- 
mies.” Behind that door, last week, 
sat General Malin Craig, Chief of Staff 
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After a Poem, Craig Took a Shave 


of the U. S. Army, and his face was 
shaven clean. 

No rigid army rule, but a volley of 
poetic cross-fire, had shorn the Gen- 
eral of a budding mustache. He had 
grown it during a recent vacation, and 
the return to Washington was an 
Event. His pride was short-lived. In 
“The Army and Navy Journal” one 
day the General read: 


SEEKING COVER 

“My lord above,” the colonel cried, 

As he saw the general’s lip. 

Lost was the shaven outline 

It bore before his trip. 

Nestling below the sturdy nose, 

Concealing the mouth so firm, 

Reared a bristly looking brush, 

A net for the wandering germ. 

“If, my general, you must be rash, 

Grow whiskers along with that mus- 

tache.” - 

General Craig paused and read 
again. The poem was signed “H. H. 
W.”, who could very well be Secretary 
of War Harry H. Woodring. And the 
first letters of the poem’s successive 
lines spelled: “Malin Craig.” 

On the following day, the army’s 
Chief of Staff bore no mustache. 

But the next issue of “The Army and 








Navy Journal” carried another acros- 
tic. It read: 
RIPOSTE 
“Ho, ho!’ I roared, when I saw 
How envy festered in your heart, 
What jealous twinges caused you pain, 
Oh, how they pierced like arrow darts! 
Odd, that on your lips you cannot grow 
Downy hair like that, in solitude, 
Roughing on a trip, I grew— 
I bloomed to pulchritude. 
Naught would I do to cause our clash, 
Gone, therefore, is my fine mustache, 


In his own office, several doors 
down the corridor, the Secretary of 
War read, but did not have to read 
again. The lines’ initial letters spelled 
“H, H. Woodring.” And after the last 
word were the initials: “M. C.” 


AMERICANA 


“Sitisin”: Failing to answer a court 
summons for getting citizenship papers 
under false pretenses, Karol Cassel of 
New York City wrote this letter ex- 
plaining his case: “Jantlemen of the 
U. S. District Court, give me a chance 
to be a good siticin, I will obey the 
law, and will give my life for my 
country, and this is the U. S. A. and 3 
chars for the rad, whith and blu.” The 
judge agreed to hear the case if Cassel] 
would show up in court. 


. . 








Grave: Seven years ago Abel Gréene 
of Fairfield, [ll., was shot to death, 
His will left his brother James $100, 
the Fairfield Masonic Lodge $35,000. 
Disgruntled, James started rumors 
that he had buried enough TNT with 
brother Abel to blow Fairfield off the 
map. James died two years ago and 
was gingerly laid to rest beside Abel. 
Now nobody in Fairfield dares inves- 
tigate the TNT story by digging into 
the graves, 

. . o 

Breakfast: Stanley Ditzel, phone 
operator at the West Orange, N. J., 
Town Hall got a call from a frighten- 
ed-housewife. She had accidentally 
given her dog the chopped meat pre- 
pared for her husband’s breakfast, she 
said, and fed her husband patties of 
canned dog meat. Ditzel, a dcg owner 
himself, advised her not to be alarmed 
but to give her husband a dose of 
castor oil, just to make sure. 


Reversed Verdict: Benedict Kosnik- 
owski of Buffalo, N. Y., took John E, 
White into court on charges of reck- 
less driving. The judge asked for proof. 
“Well, what I was really thinking of 
was my damages,” said Kosnikowski. 
“The defendant is discharged,” snap- 
ped the judge, “and the plaintiff is 
fined $10 for trying to use the city 
court as a collection agency.” 

Theft: A burglar stopped WPA em- 
ployees of Pelham, N. Y., from work- 
ing recently. He stole their 10-ton 
steam roller. 













































































































































IN OTHER LANDS 





Chinese Stew 


Like a heavily-laden vegetable stew, 
the complex Far Eastern situation 
simmered last week without quite 
coming to a boil. On the diplomatic 
front, preliminary negotiation for 
peace met with discouragement from 
Germany and Japan, but went on. On 
the military front, there was nearly, 
but not quite, open warfare between 
British and American troops on one 
hand and Japanese on the other. 

BRUSSELS: Rebuffed by Japan’s re- 
fusal to participate in the Nine-Power 
Conference, peace-seeking nations 
were rebuffed again when Germany de- 
clined her invitation, but were heart- 
ened when Soviet Russia accepted. 

Because Norman H. Davis of the 


Japan was created when the Tokyo 
foreign office announced that it was 
considering an “agreement with Italy 
to co-operate against Communism.” 

WAR: The Tokyo war office an- 
nounced last week that only 6,000 Japa- 
nese soldiers had been killed in the 
current campaign, as compared to 
425,000 Chinese dead and wounded, but 
that did not conceal] the fact that 
Japan’s war was not going so well as 
had been hoped. In North China, Japa- 
nese advances into Shantung and 
Shansi provinces were small, 

Most spectacular engagement of the 
week was reserved for Shanghai, in 
the Battle of Soochow Creek. That 
stream, only 50 yards wide, runs be- 
tween the native quarter at Chapei 
and the International Settlement. Hold- 
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The Cautious Japanese Started Sniping at Non-Combatant Chinese Men and Women 


United States evidently intended to 
take no initiative in the conference, 
British Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden was expected to be the quarter- 
back for 19 nations represented at 
Brussels. In a speech before the 
House of Commons, he called signals: 
“I was asked whether we would go 
as far as the United States—not rush- 
ing in front, not being left behind. I 
wholly accept that as our object.” Ex- 
pected to follow Eden’s utterance was 
an attempt to accomplish a Chino- 
Japanese truce so that direct negotia- 
tions between the two countries could 
follow. 

JAPAN: A convention of 500 Mongols 
promoted by Japanese officials met in 
the city of Kweisui and declared both 
Suiyuan and Chahar provinces to form 
a nation free from China. This new 
Japanese state presses dangerously 
close to Sovietized Outer Mongolia. 
Further tension between Russia and 

, ® 


ing nearly all the territory north of it, 
40,000 Japanese troops found their ef- 
forts to cross the creek hampered by a 
suicide battalion of £00 Chinese lodged 
in a warehouse. 

Dislodging the battalion was a dan- 
gerous business. Its fortress was a 
scant 100 yards from the outposts of 
British and American soldiers, and di- 
rectly in front of them. Cautiously, 
Japanese set snipers to picking off Chi- 
nese men and women non-combatants 
as they fled through the streets of 
Chapei toward the safety of neutral 
ground. 

When Japanese artillery finally 
went to work, it was with the expect- 
ed result. Overshooting their mark, 
shells whined across the creek, killing 
three British soldiers outright and 
wounding another fatally. British in- 
dignation was only slightly calmed by 
a hasty Japanese apology. Before the 
week was out, British and American 


Pathfinder 


soldiers had orders to return fire, ac- 
cidental or otherwise, from Chinese 
and Japanese units. 

When Japanese guns had finally re. 
duced the battalion’s fortress to 4 
crumbling, blazing death-trap, (C 
Hsieh Chin-yuan and all but 40 of } 
“farmer-boy” soldiers sprinted safc! 
to British-held territory, where the, 
were to be kept as non-combatants for 
the duration of the war. Informed th: 
he had been promoted to general and 
that all his men had been raised }) 
one rank, Hsieh blushed in confusion, 
then recovered to explain the brilliant, 
tactical victory that had kept the Japa- 
nese north of Soochow Creek: “] 
Japanese are poor marksmen. T! 
fire wildly when they are excited.” 

—— 


Spain: Balearic Fears 


Situated at the crossroads of thie 
Western Mediterranean is the group of 
15 islands that compose the Balearics 
These islands have figured in every 
war in that sea from the time the 
Romans tangled with the Carthagin- 
ians until the present Spanish civi! 
war, Last week’s developments in thy 
Spanish conflict directed new attenti 
to the group, especially Majorca and 
Minorca.f 

When the Rebels started their : 
volt .against the Spanish republic in 
July, 1936, all the islands except M 
norca were taken over by them. Mi- 
norca, whose Port Mahon offers the 
most formidable naval base in the 
group, has remained in Loyalist hands. 
But Majorca’s occupation by 500 Ital- 
ian and German experts “connected 
with aviation” has aroused British and 
French fears that Rebel General Fran- 
co’s Fascist allies plan to establish 
themselves squarely across France's 
life-line to her African empire and the 
British jugular vein that stretches 
to Suez. 

Last week, after British and French 
shipping had been subjected to mys- 
terious air attacks, their Balearic 
“piracy” patrol was. strengthened 
Britain’s most powerful battleship, 
Hood, was dispatched to Palma, Ma 
jorca, (a virtual Italian naval bas: 
since the outbreak of the Spanish 
war). But the Hood had no more 
than reached Palma when a British 
steamer, the Jean Weems, with a legal! 
cargo and carrying two non-interven- 
tion patrol observers, was bombed and 
sunk off the Catalan coast by an ai! 
“pirate” who may have been Muss 
lini’s son, Bruno. The British protes'- 
ed to the Insurgents against the attack 
and ordered the Hood to Barcelona |! 
investigate this latest defiance of t! 
Nyon anti-piracy pact. 

British Foreign Secretary Antho: 
Eden, meanwhile, dumbfounded th: 
opposition critics of his government's 
foreign policy by announcing that th 
Nyon pact had greatly benefited th 
Loyalists. In a fighting speech befo1 
the House of Commons in London, the 


+ Minorca gave the world the salad dressing know" 
as mayonnaise. According to legend, the Fren 
marshal, Richelieu. having run the English out of 
Minorca in 1756, elected to celebrate by creating 4 
new sauce. The sauce was called Mayonnaise after 
Port Mahon, the chief town and port of Minorca. 
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dapper young foreign minister *ttack- 
ed David Lloyd George, war-time 
prime minister, who had warned that 
the safety of the British Empire was 
being menaced by Germany and Italy, 
and that the non-intervention scheme 
played into,their hands. 

But, however much Lloyd George’s 
criticism was true, the 27-Nation Non- 
Intervention Committee last week be- 
lieved it could chalk up a measure of 
progress. This “progress” was made 
when a subcommittee, with Soviet 
Russia abstaining, accepted the Brit- 
ish compromise plan for settlement of 
the volunteer issue by “token” with- 
drawals of foreign volunteers from 
both sides in the war (PATHFIND- 
ER, Nov. 6). 

Also directing attention to the Ba- 
learics last week was the appointment 
of Insurgent Vice Admiral Francisco 
Moreno Fernandez as commander-in- 
chief of all land, sea and air forces 
of Majorca to effect a Rebel blockade 
of all Loyalist Mediterranean ports. 
With 35 warships and hundreds of 
planes at his command Fernandez was 
to wall up Loyalist Spain and cut it off 
from food and arms shipments, 

While the non-intervention diplo- 
mats negotiated and fresh “piracy” 
rankled, the Spanish factions girded 
for a new “decisive” struggle. With 
major fighting held up practically all 
week by severe rains in the whole of 
eastern Spain, both sides battled 
against flood waters. Generalissimo 
Franco visited parts of the Aragon 
front and personally mapped plans for 
an offensive aimed to cut Loyalist 
Spain in two. 





Duce: Peeve No. 3 


A sore humiliation to dictator Mus- 
solini of Italy lies in the fact that what 
should have been a proud conquest 
has turned into a diplomatic white 
elephant. Only one democratic na- 
tion in the world—Switzerland—has 
recognized Italy’s claim to Ethiopia. 

In September, 1936, when the League 
of Nations refused to expel the African 
empire from its membership, I] Duce 
kept Italian representatives away 
from.-League halls, They have never 
set foot in them since. Last spring, 
British envoys led a successful boy- 
cott against diplomatic attendance at 
a first anniversary celebration of 
ltaly’s conquest. Il Duce countered 
with a peeve so wrathful that Italian 
ewspapers made no mention of Great 
Britain for two whole days. 

Mussolini vented his third Ethio- 
pian peeve last week. For six months 
ind more, there had been no French 
ambassador in Rome, The Paris gov- 
ernment had accredited its choice, 
Rehe Saint-Quentin, to Vittorio Em- 
manuele, King of Italy, and had scru- 
pulously ignored the monarch’s claim 
(o another title: “Emperor of Ethio- 
ia.” Rome refused to receive Saint- 
Quentin. 

Last week, Vittorio Cerruti, Italian 
Ambassador to France, packed his 
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bags, explained that he was taking a 
“just and opportune” step to put 
French and Italian diplomacy on an 
equal footing, and prepared to quit 
Paris for an indefinitely long leave of 
absence. Because a solution of the 
difficulty depended on France’s recog- 
nition of Italian Ethiopia, it seemed 
that there would be no French ambas- 
sador in Rome and no Italian Ambas- 
sador in Paris for a long time to come, 


Germany: Schacht Out 


On the wall of his office in Berlin, 
Dr. Horace Greeley Hjalmar Schacht,7 
German Minister of Economics, has a 
sign reading: “It is forbidden to alight 
while the trolley is in motion.” He had 
taken it, in school-boy fashion, from 
one of the city’s street-cars, 

Last week, worried Dr. Schacht 
might well have looked upon the sign 
as a warning. His resignation from the 
office of Reichsminister of Economics, 
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Schacht Got Off the Trolley 


first tendered on August 11 and re- 
peated informally two weeks ago, had 
been again refused by Adolf Hitler. 
Such a refusal would normally be re- 
ceived as high praise. Dr. Schacht, 
familiar with the workings of Nazi 
Germany, knew it to be Hitler’s way of 
compelling him to stay in office, 

In Berlin, Dr. Schacht is spoken of 
as “the only German allowed to criti- 
cize more than once.” He has openly 
regarded the “trolley in motion” as a 
swaying Nazi Germany, rocketing full 
tilt towards economic trouble, and he 
has declared several times that Ger- 
many must change its present fiscal 
policies or be ruined. His decision to 
get off was no new one, and caused 
more alarm than surprise. Although 
the hand of Hitler momentarily barred 
Schacht’s exit, the Berlin stock ex- 
change last week went into a spec- 
tacular dive. 

To the exchange, as to all German 
industry, Dr, Schacht’s influence for 
the past three years as Minister of 





7 Schacht was born in 1877 at Tingleff in Schles- 
wig, a province in northern Germany. His father was 
an admirer of the American democratic tradition; 
thus, the first names: ‘‘Horace Greeley.’’ 





Economics and president of the Reichs- 
bank had been comforting. His pres- 
ence in the government had strength- 
ened the belief that Germany, for the 
present at least, could keep her head 
above water. His financial ingenuity 
brought him fame and he came to be 
regarded everywhere as the sole con- 
servative check on reckless Nazi eco- 
nomic tendencies, With his departure 
imminent, worried German industry 
last week was preparing for the pos- 
sibility of new troubles in finance. 





Nazis, Il Duce, Colonies 


By terms of the Versailles Treaty 
following the World war Germany 
lost her colonial empire as well as the 
right to rearm, saw the Rhineland de- 
militarized and suffered other re- 
strictions, Since the advent of Adolf 
Hitler the Reich has demanded the 
return of everything taken from her 
by that treaty. What has not been 
freely accorded, she has taken for her- 
self, including the right to rearm, 

With everything she was stripped of 
back in her possession, save colonies, 
Germany last week was given the high 
sign by her Fascist ally to take the 
last hurdle. While reports persisted 
in Berlin that Chancellor Hitler would 
soon make specific demands for res- 
toration of at least some of Germany’s 
pre-war possessions, the Nazi bid for 
restoration was skyrocketed by Pre- 
mier Musolini. In a speech marking 
the 15th anniversary of Fascism’s 
march on Rome, Il Duce declared: “It 
is necessary that the German people 
have the place which they once pos- 
sessed in the African sun.” 

The speech reverberated throughout 
Europe. Hailed by the Nazi press, it 
marked the first outspoken declara- 
tion of the Rome-Berlin alliance. But 
the British, determined on a policy of 
“what we have we hold,” were irri- 
tated, and the French were positive 
in their indignation. London’s Daily 
Telegram, always close to the Brit- 
ish foreign office, set type “to put 
Mussolini in his place” with the state- 
ment “it is not consonant with diplo- 
matic usage for the leader of one 
state to make himself spokesman of 
another well able to speak for itself.” 

But the official job of putting Musso- 
lini in his place remained for Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden. In what 
was described as the most vigorous 
speech of his career, Eden berated Il 
Duce before the House of Commons 
for supporting Germany’s colonial de- 
mands, Amid Commons cheers he 
thundered the warning “we accept 
dictation from no one!” Then he 
bluntly advised Italy that she need 
not expect the return of the colonies 
to Germany as long as Il Duce keeps 
territory which Italy won in the 
World war, Thus Eden hit at Italian- 
owned, German-speaking Tyrol. 

Aroused by Eden’s speech Il Duce 
struck back through his Foreign Office 
news agency, /nformation Dipiomat- 
ica, charging London and Paris with 
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hogging Germany’s colonies after the 
war. At the same time informed dip- 
lomats believed Eden’s bluntness 
might cause Hitler to abandon the last 
vestiges of adherence to the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Meanwhile, following the Nazi coup 
in Danzig and agitation in Czecho- 
slovakia, “Little Europe” (the Balkan 
states) continued to tremble, fearing 
German territorial expansion to the 
east (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). To 
forestall any such German movement, 
however, there came a threat. France 
warned the Nazis, in no uncertain 
tones, that if they should attack Czech- 
oslovakia, France would live up to her 
treaty promises and aid the victim. 





Jew vs. Germany 

Fervent Nazi Germans hate Rus- 
sians, loathe Jews and idolize uni- 
forms. On a curious conflict between 
such hate, loathing and idolatry last 
week was built a story which seemed 
impossible. . 

Isadore Gennett, who runs a news- 
stand on Wall Street in New York, 
born in Russia, was bred a Jew. As 
an American citizen, he was one of 
the first to be drafted into the United 
States Army during the World war. 
Although illness kept him from over- 
seas service, on occasions he wears 


“his American Legion uniform. 


After the end of the Legion conven- 
tion in New York a month ago, Gen- 
nett left his home in the Bronx to at- 
tend the dedication of the Franco- 
American war monument near Paris. 
Two weeks ago, he visited Berlin and 
found another war monument, In his 
smart Legion uniform, he went to the 
Berlin military garrison and asked 
permission to lay a wreath inside the 
War Memorial. 

As one soldier to another, the offi- 
cer of the day ignored all formalities 
and quickly granted Gennett’s request. 
With a German military guard of hon- 
or, the Legionnaire marched proudly 
up Unter Den Linden, Berlin’s broad- 
est avenue, advanced into the War 
Memorial, laid down his wreath and 
declaimed: “I salute you, unknown 
German soldiers. May your souls 
rest in peace...” 

Content, Gennett returned to his 
lodgings. Soon, two officials appeared 
and took him to a police station for a 
three-hour grilling. To their horror, 
Nazis had found out what had been 
on his wreath—two ribbons from non- 
sectarian veterans’ associations, a 
third boldly blazoned with a name: 
Post 18 of the Jewish War Veterans. 
Officials quickly found that Gennett 
was a Jew and vainly tried to discover 
that he had carried out a plot to hu- 
miliate Germany. Because his ges- 
ture was apparently sincere, however, 
Gennett was released and left for Paris. 

For two days, Nazi officials tried to 
keep Gennett’s third ribbon concealed 
behind other wreaths, only to have 
solicitously neat Germans brush the 
camouflage aside. Finally and myste- 
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riously last week, the wreath disap- 
peared. Back in the Bronx, Mrs. 
Gennett wanted to know what her 
husband had been doing in Germany, 
“of ail places.” 





Windsors: Native’s Return 


In 1926, a 29-year-old woman hur- 
ried from a Warrenton, Va., divorce 
court to New York City and sailed for 
Europe, As the ship plowed eastward, 
Wallis Warfield was leaving behind 
her ten years as the wife of U. S. Na- 
val Lieutenant Earl Winfield Spencer. 
With her went memories of a Florida 
romance, a fashionable Baltimore 
wedding and an unexciting round of 
activities as one of a circle of naval 
officers’ wives in Coronado, Cal. 

If she were ah impressionable wom- 
an, Pennsylvania-born Wallis War- 
field might also have remembered one 
evening in 1920 when she had seen, 
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Bedaux and Wife: He Revealed Nothing 


from a distance, a boyish-looking vis- 
itor to Coronado. He was Edward, 
Prince of Wales, 

Last week, the woman, now 40, was 
returning to her homeland—as the 
wife of the man she had not even met 
that night in Coronado. As the liner 
Bremen churned westward for 
scheduled arrival on November 11, 
the Duchess of Windsor was leaving 
behind her 10 years of an existence 
unmatched by any other woman on 
earth. 

The story of her 10 years in Europe 
began with her marriage to Ernest 
Simpson, a British ship broker. Then, 
one day, came a fateful introduction 
to the Prince, There followed a swift 
succession of chapters: her steady 
companionship with him; the Prince’s 
accession to the Throne of the British 
Empire; her divorce from Simpson; 
King Edward’s split with his minis- 
ters; abdication; exile—and finally 
the marriage of the ex-monarch to 
“the woman I love.” 

Since it was first galvanized by their 
story, public attention has been rivet- 





Pathfinder 





ed on the Duke and Duchess of Wind 
sor. His announced intention to stud 
housing conditions in Germany an 
the United States won world head 
lines. In Germany, throngs cheere: 
their every move. Rumors mounted 
that the housing ‘study was everythin; 
from a mask for the Duke to pav: 
the way to some future, vague dictator 
ship to the report that he was plan 
ning the establishment of a great hu 
man welfare organization. 

Finally, last week in Paris, the Duk: 
pleaded before the Anglo-American 
Press Association for fair play. 
am very happily married now,” h: 
said, “but my wife and I are neithe: 
content nor willing to lead a purely 
inactive life of leisure. We hope and 
feel that in due course the experi 
ences we gain from our travels wil! 
enable us, if given fair treatment, t 
make some contributions as private 
citizens toward solving some of th: 
vital problems that beset the world.’ 

In America, meanwhile, the pub- 
licity drums were sounding louder 
and louder. Newspapermen were be- 
side themselves to get one tangible fact 
on the plans of the couple. The mos! 
authoritative reports were that Presi 
dent Roosevelt would invite the cou- 
ple to a White House luncheon, tha 
the Duke would deliver a radio ad 
dress to America, and that the Duk: 
and Duchess would be accorded al! 
the honors usually bestowed by th: 
State Department on visiting royalty. 

Pouncing on four figures having 
some natural interest in the doings of 
the Windsors, reporters corralled 
Ernest Simpson, British Ambassador 
Sir Ronald Lindsay and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Bedaux, all of whom ar 
rived from Europe on the same day. 

Simpson, who was in the United 
States on a visit to his mother, parried 
all questions, Bedaux, at whos: 
French chateau the Windsor weddin; 
took place and who is reputed to b« 
the director of the Duke’s American 
housing tour, was almost as uncommu- 
nicative. A tanned, firm-jawed man 
who was once a “sand hog” burrow- 
ing under New York’s East River in 
subway excavations, Bedaux would 
only repeat that “the Duke is mdking 
his own plans.” 

Sir Ronald’s most direct answer t 
questions as to what the official Brit- 
ish atlitude would be to the Windso: 
visit came when he was asked how 
the Duke should be addressed. “Why, 
um,” he said, “I should say we'll just 
call him ‘Sir’ We call everybody 
Si” 

97». ____ 


Arab-esque 


Ever since the League of Nations 
voted sanctions against Italy, Musso- 
lini has been using the tactics he learn- 
ed as a young Socialist agitator to 
make trouble for Britain and France. 
Into French and British colonies 
where native populations far outnum- 
ber whites, yet are treated as social 
inferiors, the powerful Italian short- 
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wave radio station at Bari, broadcast- 
ing in Arabic, has pumped the theme: 
“Arabs of the world, unite!” By last 
week the effects were beginning to 
take the form of an arabesque, an 
elaborate pattern of unrest across 
North Africa and Asia Minor. 

In Fez, capital of French Morocco 
and ancient seat of Mohammedan 
learning, arrests of 1,000 rioters jam- 
med the jails. French troops, observ- 
ing that agitators used the Moslem 
prayer hour to make mob-rousing 
speeches, invaded for the first time in 
history the holy mosque of Mulai 
[dris, which is so sacred that Jews, 
Christians, and four-footed beasts are 
forbidden to approach it. Diouri el 
Hadt, an Arab Nationalist chief, was 
arrested on the charge that, financed 
by “a foreign totalitarian power,” he 
had paid 2,000 followers eight francs 
(30 cents).each to start a riot. 

In Palestine, Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
who had been severely criticized for 
leniency in dealing with terrorists, 
resigned as British Commissioner for 
reasons of “ill health.” As British Tom- 
mies, equipped with bloodhounds, 
were sniffing out Arab snipers, Mus- 
solini invited the prime Arab trouble- 
maker, Haj Amin el Husseini, grand 
mufti of Jerusalem, to take refuge in 
Italian Libya. 

Like rich capitalists who see their 
employes forming unions, Britain and 
France were goaded to retaliate, 
France used martial law. Britain de- 
cided to use Mussolini’s own tactics. 
From stations in Palestine, Cyprus, 
and North Africa, and from the most 
powerful short-wave station in the 
world at Daventry, England, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company will begin 
news broadcasts in Spanish, Afrikaans 
(to combat Nazi propaganda from the 


German Station at Zeesen), and 
Arabic. The B. B. C. announcement 


brought from Tories in the House of 
Commons approving cries of “Hear! 
Hear!” 


Soviet: Fetes, Deaths 


Despite European fusses and Far 
Eastern “possibilities,” all Russia last 
week rushed preparations for three 
important Soviet events: (1) the 20th 
inniversary of the 1917 Russia revo- 
ution, on November 7; (2) the first 
general elections under the new con- 
stitution, December 12; and (3) the end 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, De- 
cember 31. 

For November 7 artists feverishly 
had decorated the streets of every 
Soviet town and village. Floats and 
lisplays told the story of the revolu- 
tion’s achievements—the long way the 
Soviet Union has traveled in the 20 
ears since Lenin and his group 

ezed power. 

In preparation for December 12, 
oratorical spellbinders launched a new 
drive against religion to prevent priest- 

influence on voters. Heralded as 
the most democratic election in his- 
tory,” the voters on that day will 
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elect 2,000,000 Deputies to local So- 
viets and 1,143 Deputies to the Su- 
preme Soviet, a two-house congress to 
be chosen, much like the United States 
Congress, on the basis of population 
and geography. 

In an effort to speed up the Soviet’s 
lagging industrial production before 
the end of the Five-Year Plan, Dictator 
Josef Stalin last week personally came 
to the aid of the hundreds of newly 
appointed industrial leaders. Break- 
ing an eight-months silence to speak 
at a Kremlin reception for 400 direc- 
tors and managers in heavy industry, 
he appealed for mutual confidence be- 
tween industrial leaders and work- 
ers. “The people’s trust in their eco- 
nomic leaders,” he declared, “is a very 
important matter.” His,toast to the 
“forgotten men” of the Soviet Union— 
the factory or mine managers who 
seldom get into the Communist spot- 
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Commissar Chernoff: The Latest to Go 


light—was considered particularly sig- 
nificant because of the many replace- 
ments in industrial personnel made 
necessary by the six-month-long purge 
of so-called wreckers. 

But even preparations for these mo- 
mentous Soviet fetes did not slow 
down the Communist purge or house- 
cleaning. While Dictator Stalin was 
exhorting heavy industry to renewed 
faith in Soviet leaders, nore removals 
from high office and more deaths were 
reported from various perts of the na- 
tion. Most important of those to fall 
last week was Mikhail A. Chernoff, 
commissar of all Russian agriculture, 
a post roughly the same as that of 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Unit- 
ed States. Another to fall was M. M. 
Landa, editor since 1930 of the army’s 
official newspaper, Red Star. Cher- 
noff was replaced by R. I. Eikhe, while 
G. V. Barandoff replaced Landa, 

While Chernoff was the ninth com- 
missar of the Soviet Union to be re- 
moved from office in the current purge, 
the Premiers or Presidents of the 11 
republics composing the Soviet Union 
have fared worse. The arrest last 





week of Hanzanfar Mousabekoff, for- 
mer head of Transcaucasia, made him 
the fifth of the nation’s seven presi- 
dents to end his career in disgrace or 
death in the last six months. Last 
week’s reported executions, incidental- 
ly, brought the known total for all 
forms of espionage and sabotage ac- 
tivities in that period to over 685, with 
at least twice that many believed to 
have been executed. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Decorum: On a warm night at Hove 
beach, England, elderly Christian 
Christiansen left his clothes on the 
sand while he went in for a dip. Some 
women sauntered along and sat down 
near the clothes. Rather than tell 
them his predicament, shy Mr. Chris- 
tiansen swam back and forth, and 
modestly drowned, 


7 * . 











Free State: Three vigilantes spying 
in a churchyard at Blackrock, Irish 
Free State, saw Julia Clark from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, kiss a local boy. They 
reported her to the police, Under a 
new law which forbids “any act of- 
fending modesty or causing scandal 
or injuring the morals of the commu- 
nity,” she was sentenced to a month 
in jail and life exile from the Free 
State. The boy she kissed was fined 
$10. 

* * * 

Find: When two trains of the Lyons- 
Marseillaise railway collided in a tun- 
nel near Vienne, France, the vibration 
shook the hill and started a landslide. 
Under the dislodged earih were rows 
of seats. Excavated, they proved to 
be a complete Roman amphitheater 
not less than 2,000 years old. 


* *. 7 


Sleuth: A man prowled slowly over 
Ludshott Common, at Whitehill, Eng- 
land. Now and then his eyes gleamed 
as he stooped to pick up a tiny scrap 
of paper. When he had 102 scraps he 
went home, sorted them out, pieced 
together a letter. Then he had Miss 
Margaret S. McCahon, a nurse, arrest- 
ed for littering the common, She was 
fined $1.25, 

. 7 * 

Lobby: When the Austrian state 
telephone company announced a serv- 
ice for giving the correct time, the 
Associated Watchmakers of Vienna, 
afraid that their thrifty countrymen 
would stop buying watches, raised 
such a howl that the plan was quick- 
ly dropped. 

. * 7 

Plug: Workmen enlarging a cathe- 
dral door at Grafton, New South 
Wales, Australia, found a nude china 
doll without legs or arms, wedged be- 
tween two bricks. Oldtimers remem- 
bered that in 1884 when the cathedral 
was being built a small girl had given 
her doll to a bricklayer to fill a gap 
over the door, 
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Quints—“Cute” 


Chances against the occurrence of 
a human, quintuple birth are about 
87,000,000 to one, Of the three dozen 
sets of quintuplets born in the last 
500 years, only one has survived for 
more than an hour. Because they are 
the surviving set, Marie, Emilie, Ce- 
cile, Annette and Yvonne Dionne, now 
three years and five months old, are 
undoubtedly the most remarkable 
children in the world. 

In Toronto, Canada, last week, 200 
educational scientists and child spe- 
cialists gathered to hear seven sci- 
entific papers about the Quints. After 
listening for two days, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the assembly 
that the children were even more phe- 
nomenal than could be explained by 
their triumph over mathematical odds. 

Based on _ scientific judgments 
brought in at Toronto, one of the most 
remarkable things about the remark- 
able Quints is the astonishing degree 
to which all look alike, All were de- 
veloped in embryo from the same egg. 
All have the same facial contours, the 
same coloring, the same type of blood 
and virtually identical fingerprint and 
footprint patterns. 

The sisters can tell each other 
apart but even to their nurses they 
look as much the same as five freshly 
minted pennies. Collectively, their 
strongest physical disagreements oc- 
cur in their ears, which are minutely 
different. Individually, the whorl in 
Marie’s hair runs clockwise instead of 
in the other direction, and Emilie may 
turn out to be left-handed. 

Child specialists listened particu- 
larly to these facts about the Quints: 
None of them has ever been spanked. 
When one refuses to eat, she simply 
goes without food until the next meal. 
For a few major offenses, a Quint may 
be punished by separation from her 
sisters. 

The children are on a diet which 
consists mostly of fruit, cereals and 
vegetables. Liver and bacon are the 
only two meats they are allowed. They 
sleep 15 hours in every 24, and all are 
cooingly healthy. 

At present, the Quints are about 
three feet tall, slightly short for their 
age, but plumper than most children 
of their height. Ordinarily, that they 
have a joint vocabulary of only 185 
words (mostly French) would be a 
matter for concern. This backward- 
ness in speech, however, is disappear- 
ing, and is easily explained as the 
consequence of their extraordinary 
birth, which was not only multiple, 
but premature by two months. 

Armed with charts, graphs and sci- 
entific reports, Toronto’s 200 jour- 
neyed to Callander, Ont., to get a 
first-hand look at the Quints as they 
played in their nursery. One special- 
ist noted their psychological differenc- 
es as follows: Yvonne was the most 





mature and motherly; Annette, the 
most aggressive; Emilie, the most in- 
dependent; Cecile, the most unpredict- 
able; Marie, the most sympathetic. But 
the remark most often made by the 
scientific observers had nothing to do 
with science, It was: “Aren’t they 
cute!” 





Voice from the Dead 


Petrified words were removed from 
a dank vault in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C., last 
week, and given voice again. They 
had been graven on a wax cylinder, a 
device invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell in 1881. 

At the time, Thomas Edison already 
had invented a cylindrical machine 
which recorded sounds on tinfoil. 





International 
Bell’s Kin Heard a Misquotation+ 


He called his device a phonograph. 
But the medium he used was perishable 
and not suitable for commercial use. 

Alexander Graham Bell, a Scotch 
immigrant who had leaped to great- 
ness with his invention of the tele- 
phone, took up the phonograph and 
tried to perfect it. Instead of tinfoil, 
he hit upon the scheme of using wax, 
which hardened into a permanent 
record. Probably suspecting that 
Edison, too, was working on such a 
development, Bell, his brother, Chi- 
chester, and a co-worker, Charles 
Tainter, constructed a model of their 
device, sealed it in a box and turned 
it over to the Smithsonian, so that 
there would be no doubt that the Bell- 
Tainter device was the first of its kind. 
The box’s contents were not explain- 
ed, but instructions were given that 
they should not be uncrated except by 
permission of two of the three in- 
ventors. 

By last week, such permission had 
come, not from Alexander or Chi- 

+t Shown in the picture: Bell’s daughters, Mrs. David 


Pairchild and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor (1. tor.), and 
his great-grandson, Alexander Bell Grosvenor. 


Pathfinde; 


chester Bell, but from 84-year-o)) 
Charles Tainter in San Diego, Cal., an. 
the surviving members of the 
family. 

Smithsonian officials dug up Bel)’; 
dusty box and opened it. While grea' 
grandson Alexander Bell Grosven 
and Bell’s daughters looked on, t! 
crank of the device was wound ani 
the voice scratched out a misquot 
tion: “There are more things in hea 
en and earth, Horatio, than are drea: 
ed of in our philosophy.+ I am t! 
graphophone and my mother was t! 
phonograph.” 

Last week, no one in the U. S. P: 
ent Office was sure whether Bell h 
followed his extraordinary pains wi 
a patent application or not, nor cou 
anyone at the Smithsonian say c¢ 
tainly who had spoken the graph 
phone words. Patent or no, howev: 
two of Alexander Bell’s daughte: 
who heard the voice were certa 
that their father had spoken again, |! 
years after his death. 





Surgeons’ Meeting 


Because no human being likes to |! 
cut with a knife, surgeons have be: 
much abused by laymen who call the: 
“butchers.” Technically, however, 
surgeon is any practitioner who is e 
pert in operations on the human body 
and may not rely on the scalpel at al! 
Specificially, the 24-year-old American 
College of Surgeons is a 12,000-memlb« 
association, Primarily interested in 
hospital methods, it admires healin 
serums as much as deft incision 
These points were amply illustrated 
at the College’s annual meeting whic! 
ended in Chicago last week. During 
a five-day convention, 3,000 delegat: 
saw such exhibits and heard such re- 
port as these: 

q Dr. George Crile of Cleveland esti- 
mated that one out of every 14 per- 
sons in the United States received hos- 
pital treatment during 1936. He also 
summarized an encouraging story: In 
1918, there were 89 hospitals on th: 
College’s approved list; in 1937, there 
are 2,621, 

G Prominently displayed in th 
Stevens Hotel, where the convention 
met, was a sign which read “Cancer Is 
Curable.” This statement was sup- 
ported by the records of nearly 30,06!) 


cancer cases which have remained cu! 


ed five years or more after treatme! 
by surgery, X-rays or radium. O! 
these, 1,035 were cancer of the stom- 
ach—a type for which there were 
recorded less than 100 cures through- 
out the entire world 10 years ago. 
What the statistics proved, howeve 
was not that cancer is permanent! 
curable but that it is constantly b: 
coming a bétter-known, better-treated 
disease. Scientists still realize tha! 


cancer in an individual can seem [to 


be cured for 10 years or more, on! 
to crop out again. 

q Simple cancer may well be fata! 
but its deadliness is increased when 
it becomes metastatic, which mean 
when it migrates along the blood 


+In ~~ 4 Hamlet, Act, I, scene 5, Hamic 
uses the words ‘your philosophy.” 
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stream and makes its appearance in 
other portions of the body (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 6). Drs. Fay and Henry 
of Temple University in Philadelphia 
reported a significant advance in treat- 
ing such cancers. Probably because 
heat fosters growth and cold defeats 
it, they found that traveling cancers 
were most likely to lodge and grow 
finally in warm portions of the body, 
such as the head, chest and neck. 
Using cold as a weapon, they were 
able to lessen the size of metastatic 
cancers or cause them to disappear 

ltogether. In one of two types of 
treatment, X-ray bombardment was 
used on the pituitary and thyroid 
slands to change their functions so 
that body temperatures would be low- 
er, In the other, the physicians used 

miniature refrigerating coil to chill 
tumors to the ordinary ice-box tem- 
perature of 55 degrees. 

q Dr. Cecil K. Drinker, dean of the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health and inventor of the famous 
‘iron lung,” elaborated on the little 
that previously had been known about 
lymph, This is a thin, alkaline fluid 
which seeps through the body in its 
own circulatory system, carrying food 
from the blood stream to the tissues. 
Choking off .the lymph channels in 
laboratory dogs, Dr. Drinker found, 
made them an easy prey to bacteria 
to which they are normally almost 


immune. From the bloodstream, the 
Harvard. scientist thought, lymph 
receives some mysterious element 


which is extraordinarily deadly to 
streptococcic infections. 

@ Doctors of the Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago revealed work 
done with an amazing new serum pro- 
duced from the blood of scarlet fever 
convalescents. Like sulfanilamide, it 
proved particularly helpful in strepto- 
occic infections which attack man in 
the sinuses, lungs, brain, middle-ear 
bones, joints and blood. The Chicago 
doctors asserted that the serum was 

en more potent than sulfanilamide 
nd had none of the harmful effects 
which sometimes occur after use of 


he coal-tar product. 
— ore 


. 

Two Prizes 

Facing each other on opposite pages 
f the New York Times one day two 
eeks ago, and so placed that they 
pressed noses when the pages were 
losed, were the pictures of two men. 
By a curious coincidence, each had 
just been awarded an international 
prize in chemical work. 

To 69-year-old Dr. J. Frank Tone 
vent the William H, Perkin medal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry for 
valuable work in applied chemistry, 
icluding the development of abra- 
ives and refractories.” Laymen were 
iore apt to think of Dr. Tone as the 
ither of Hollywood hero Franchot 
one than as a scientist. Chemists, 
owever, knew him well as_ the 
wealthy, science-minded president of 
the Republic Carhorundum Company 
n Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

He was one of the first on the scene 
when scientists discovered that by 
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Franchot Tone’s Father Is Famous Also 


running an electric current through a 
mixture of sand and coke they could 
produce carborundum—a_ synthetic 
substance which is second only to dia- 
monds for hardness, and which is now 
used in many of the grinding processes 
vital to the manufacture of modern 
instruments and machinery. Later, 
Dr. Tone worked with chemical sub- 
stances akin to carborundum and 
found they made excellent furnace- 
linings, well able to withstand the 
terrific temperatures used in making 
steel, 

The other prize-winner was Dr. 
Albert van Szent-Gyorgi, honored for 
work in something softer than steel— 
vitamins. These are the natural con- 
stituents of man’s vegetable foods. 
Working in his native Hungary, seven 
years ago he set about to identify 
vitamin C, lack of which causes scurvy. 
One day in 1930, his wife sent him a 
vegetable dish composed mainly of 
pepper-like paprikas. Dr. Szent- 
Gyorgi did not like it. Taking it to 
his laboratory, he analyzed it—and 
found a high concentrate of vitamin C. 
Last week, ascorbic acid, the vitamin 
C concentrate discovered by the sci- 
entist, was available at any drugstore. 
Dr. Szent-Gyorgi himself was looking 
toward the arrival of a $40,000 check 
from Sweden, the 1937 Nobel Prize 
for Physiology and Medicine. 
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Briefs 


@ In The Military Surgeon, Dr. 
George I, Johnson of Tuscaloosa, La., 
reported the case of a permanently 
disabled war veteran who had cured 
himself of despondency by firing a 
pistol bullet through his forehead into 
the pituitary gland at the base of his 
brain. His suicide attempt was a fail- 
ure, but five years later, with the 
bullet still in his head, the veteran is 
mentally normal and his previous 
moodiness has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

q Dr. Fritz Talbot of the Harvard 
University Medical School dropped a 
hint for would-be parents: “You'd 
better not have too much brains. The 
higher the intellect, the poorer the 
possibilities of normal children.” 















































































SCHOOLS 


Campus Vice Crusade 


Not many college newspapers are 
lively enough and free enough from 
academic censorship to appeal to any- 
One save undergraduates and alumni. 
Fewer still are school journals which 
can attract widespread notice in the 
professional press. Rarest of all is 
the collegiate organ which can pro- 
voke a faculty to quick action in a 
specific cause. 

Last week the University of Illinois 
Daily Illini could congratulate itself 
on having gained all three distinc- 
tions. Ordinary citizens of the college 
town of Champaign were reading each 
issue of the Jllini, metropolitan papers 
were following it closely and U. of L 
president Arthur C, Willard was con- 
ferring with city officials about its 
revelations. 

To achieve this measure of fame, the 
Illini had employed the crusading 
technique of a professional newspa- 
per—it had started a thumping cam- 
paign against prostitution. What made 
the story particularly interesting, 
however, was the fact that the vice 
under attack had been uncovered in 
the school’s campus district and was 
catering to the student trade, - 

A few weeks ago, 22-year-old John 
Mabley, editor of the Jilini, sent his 
undergraduate reporters to investi- 
gate the Champaign red light district. 
The results more than justified his 
editorial hunch. In its next issue, the 
paper was able to announce that “we 
think there are 25 houses running 
wide open. We can prove 14.” Par- 
ticularly sensational were reports that 
70 per cent of the trade in these broth- 
els came from Illinois undergraduates, 
Noting that Champaign has one of the 
highest venereal disease rates in the 
state, the Illini claimed that “the Chi- 
cago (prostitution) syndicate sends 
only the worn out and diseased girls 
down here for the student trade.” 

As the campus buzzed with excite- 
ment and copies of the paper went 
like hot cakes, President Willard be- 
stowed the final accolade upon the 
lllini’s scoop by joining the Cham- 
paign city officials in a serious discus- 
sion of methods to stamp out the 
town’s vice racket. As his contribu- 
tion to the drive, the president an- 
nounced that any student caught by 
police in a brothel would be summari- 
ly expelled even though he were visit- 
ing the house “through mere curi- 
osity.” 

Shortly afterward, police actually 
nabbed five undergraduates in a raid, 
Two were promptly expelled from the 
university, although their names were 
withheld. Cases of the other three 
were said to be “under consideration.” 
But it seemed a safe conclusion that 
Champaign’s brothels, if they managed 
to stay open at all, would have to 
get along in the future without the 
patronage of the university’s 14,000 
students, 
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Youth’s Plight 


“Youth constitute a third of all un- 
employed persons in America.” 

“One eighth of first admissions for 
mental treatment to state hospitals in 
1933 were between the ages of 15 
and 24,” 

Such pessimistic items were typical 
of a report published last week by 


. the Youth Commission of the Amer- 


ican Council of Education. With a 
grant of $500,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1935, the Council, a 
group of nearly 300 educators, estab- 
lished the Commission “to study the 
problems concerning the care and 
education of American youth from the 
age of 12 upward.” 

Headed by Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
the Commission found that 40 per cent 
of all employable youth in the nation 
have been unable to find jobs and that 
even among youth who had jobs, con- 
ditions were far from ideal. 

In addition, sex problems were found 
to be “especially perplexing” to youth. 
The report listed four results of “a 
continuing relaxation of the older 
moral and religious taboos upon in- 
timacy before marriage”: 


1) More demonstration of affection 
between boys and girls of a spontane- 
ous nature. 

2) Less soul struggle on the part 
of the morally timid, who feel freer 
to do as they please. 

3) More widespread acceptance 
(particularly among girls) of the 
“naturalness” of petting. 

4) Less extreme petting on first or 
early acquaintance but more “steady 
dating” with fewer inhibitions of sex 
intimacy following long acquaintance. 


Furthermore, the report said, eco- 
nomic difficulties have produced many 
corresponding troubles in youth’s ef- 
fort to adapt itself to modern society. 
Thus, failure to find jobs prevented or 
postponed more than a million mar- 
riages and produced friction and un- 
happiness in homes where youths were 
forced to depend on their parents. for 
support when they no longer wanted 
to. Religion has proved of small con- 
solation to modern youth, but “the 
lack of interest . . . is due more to an 
absence of vitality in organized re- 
ligions than to the attitudes of youth.” 

a 


Modern “Valkyrie” 


Few dramatic themes plumb the 
depths of tragedy so deeply as that of 
Richard Wagner’s opera, “The Val- 
kyrie.” In the piece, written in 1856, 
a brother and sister, unknown to each 
other, meet and fall violently in love. 
Finally discovering their true rela- 
tionship, they die tragically. 

Last week in Missouri, another 
brother and sister were recovering 
from the emotional ravages of a simi- 
lar situation. Before an amazed judge 
in a Springfield circuit court was un- 
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Mary Lee Heard an Amazing Secret 


folded this 20th century version of 
Wagner’s theme: 

Twenty years ago, Grant Ipock and 
his wife died within a year of each 
other, leaving two infant children, 
Ben and Mary Lee. When the little 
girl was 2, she was adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Williams of Chilhowee, 
Mo. About the same time, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sid Yocum adopted Ben, then 4, 
and took him to Mountain Grove, 
about 130 miles from Chilhowee. 

Six months ago, 23-year-old Ben 
Yocum got a job on the Williams farm 
in Chilhowee. There he met and fell 
in love with 21-year-old Mary Lee 
Williams. When her parents allowed 
him to take her to visit his “folks” in 
Mountain Grove, the couple stopped 
off on the way and got married se- 
cretly, 

In the meantime, Mrs. Williams, 
learning from Ben that his real name 
was Ipock, investigated birth records 
and confirmed her suspicions that the 
young farmhand and her adopted 
daughter were really brother and sis- 
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Mother Cabrini: Saint? (See Col. 3) 


Pathfinder 


ter. Expecting to delight them, shx 
called the couple and told them her 
discovery, only to see their faces 
drawn in horrified amazement. Whe; 
they told her they had been secret), 
married a month, the whole matte: 
went to court and an annulment wa 
quickly granted. 

Last week, Ben and Mary Lee Ipock 
still at the Williams farm, were learn. 
ing to live together as brother and sis- 
ter rather than as man and wife. Of 
the two, the girl probably had th: 
harder burden to bear. Before the 
marriage, she had not even known 
that she was an adopted child. 


Sainthood Candidate 


Since late in the fifth century, th« 
Roman Catholic Church has specifical- 
ly sanctioned the worship of saints. 
In all history, however, only one 
native-born person of the western 
hemisphere has ever been raised to 
sainthood—St. Rose of Lima, in Peru. 

Last week, before Pope Pius XI in 
Rome, was the name of another can- 
didate for sainthood who, though not 
a nativé of the new world, was espe- 
cially close to America. She was 
Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini, found- 
er of the Order of the Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Mother Cabrini was born in Lodi, 
Italy, in 1850, and founded her order 
in 1880. In 1899, at the suggestion of 
Pope Leo XIII, the sisters journeyed to 
America. The order has convents in 
more than six American dioceses. In 
addition, it runs schools, orphanages 
and hospitals. During the order’s 
early days in this country, Mother 
Cabrini crossed the Atlantic 24 times 
and spent a major share of her later 
years visiting these establishments. 
She was at a convent in Chicago when 
she died in 1917. She is buried in 
New York City. 

The road to sainthood is long and 
arduous. If Mother Cabrini is canon- 
ized, her candidacy must survive mor: 
than 20 separate tests and examina- 
tions. Two major facts must be proved 
—that the candidate “exercised Chris- 
tian virtues to an heroic degree” and 
that she performed miracles. 

Proceedings in behalf of Mother 
Cabrini were inaugurated in Chicago 
in 1931, Minute investigations of the 
nun’s life and writings have been con- 
ducted in Chicago and in Lodi. Last 
fortnight, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, comprising the Pope and nine 
cardinals, tentatively recognized the 
candidate’s “heroic -virtues,” thereby 
removing one of the most formidable 
obstacles to her possible canonization. 

The next test will concern miracles. 
Two in particular have been claimed 
for Mother Cabrini. One concerns a 
nun of Seattle, Wash., whose life had 
been despaired of after four major 

———_->- 
FISTULA 


You may obtain a book, free, telling of a 
treatment that has enabled many to avoid 
needless discomfort and risk in seeking 
relief from this dangerous affliction. Write 
The McCleary Clinic, 6982 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo:—Adv. 
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operations. The final Roman Catholic 
rites of extreme unction had been ad- 
ministered when she beheld a vision 
of Mother Cabrini and recovered. 
Peter Smith, a New York boy, attri- 
hutes both his life and his sight to the 
nun. When he was an infant, he was 
blinded by a careless nurse. Later, 
-ontracting pneumonia, he addressed 
prayers to Mother Cabrini, survived 
his illness and regained his sight. 
If, in addition to the proof of “hero- 
ic virtues,” these miracles prove ac- 
eptable to the Congregation of Rites 
nd the Pope, Mother Cabrini’s beati- 
fication will be completed, and her 
title thenceforth will be “Blessed.” 
Beatification is the most important and 
difficult step in the process of canon- 
ization, and generally, though not nec- 
essarily, insures sainthood. If she is 
beatified, all that will stand between 
Mother Cabrini and sainthood will be 
proof that two additional miracles 
ive been worked at her intercession. 
Probably the biggest obstacle to the 
nun’s eventual sainthood lies in the 
objections of an interesting church 
functionary commonly known as the 
“Devil’s Advocate.” Formally titled 
“Promoter of the Faith,” this indi- 
vidual must be present at each sep- 
irate phase of the examinations for 
beatification and canonization. His 
job is to question all evidence intro- 
duced in behalf of the candidate and 
to introduce every conceivable kind of 
‘bjection. In the case of Mother Ca- 
brini, a papal official named Monsignor 
Giovanni Della Cioppa has acted in 
this capacity, traveling from Italy to 
Chicago especially for the purpose.f 
The worship of saints in the Roman 
Catholic Church originated with the 
onoring of martyrs who died violent 
deaths for the sake of their religion. 
[n later centuries, the veneration was 
xtended also to “confessors” or those 
ho died peacefully after exemplary 
Christian lives. Since opportunities 
for martyrdom are now rare, most 
latter-day saints are of the confessor 
lass. The church does not consider 
saints as deities, but simply as the 
hosen friends and servants of God in 
heaven. Careful distinction is made 
between adoration, which is accorded 
God alone, and honor and reverence 


paid to the saints. 
a 
Briefs 


q To a committee selected recently 

» compile a new hymnal, the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church delivered a 
warning that the hymns selected must 
contain no “hint of jazz, syncopation, 
two-step or jingle.” 

@ When his two sons recovered 
from typhoid fever, a native of the 
village Manosa in India vowed that 
he would crawl to the sacred city of 
Hardwar, 300 miles away, and offer 
prayers of thanksgiving. His two sons 
vent with him. Crawling five miles 
i day through intense heat, the young- 

r son’s strength gave out on the sev- 


+ Spiritual considerations are not the only ones in 
e process of canonization. Proceedings to raise 
Mother Cabrini to sainthood will probably cost more 
han $50,000, including such items as traveling ex- 


penses, masses, Gecorations, candles and gifts to the 


Holy Father. 


enth day and he died. His father and 
brother buried him, then crawled on. 
Ten miles from Hardwear, the second 
son died. Undaunted, his father at- 
tended funeral rites, and crawled into 
Hardwar to offer up his thanks. 

@ An Episcopalian burial service 
was granted last week to 82-year-old 
Bishop William M. Brown after his 
death in Galion, Ohio. Once the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, 
Bishop Brown was the first American 
bishop of any creed ever to be de- 
posed for heresy. The picturesque, 
white-haired churchman was defrock- 
ed in 1925 following a spectacular 
heresy trial based on his book “Com- 
munism and Christianity.” The book 
raises doubts that Jesus ever lived and 
calls Communism “the one compre- 
hensive term which is a synonym at 
once for morality, religion and Chris- 
tianity.” 
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Spells, Coated Tongue 


When you are constipated two things happen. FIRST: 
Wastes swell up the bowels and press on nerves in the 
digestive tract. This nerve pressure causes headaches, 
a dull, lazy féeling, bilious spells, loss of appetite and 
SECOND: Partly digested food starts to 
decay forming GAS, bringing on sour stomach (acid 
indigestion), and heartburn, bloating you up until you 


dizziness. 


sometimes gasp for breath. 


Then you spend many miserable days. 


eat. You can’t sleep. Your stomach is sour. You feel 


tired out, grouchy and miserable. 


To get the complete relief you seek you must do TWO 
things. 1. You must relieve the GAS. 2. You must clear 
the bowels and GET THAT PRESSURE 


How Constipation 
Causes Gas, 
Nerve Pressure 


Many Doctors Now Say It’s 
Nerves, Not Poisons That So 
Often Cause Headaches, Dizzy 


You can’t 


OFF THE 


NERVES. AS s00n as ates Wastes are washed out you 
u 


feel marvelously refreshed, b 
bright again. 


es vanish, the world looks 


There is only one product on the market that gives you the DOUBLE ACTION you 


need. It is ADLERIKA. 


This efficient carminative cathartic relieves that awful GAS 


almost at once, It often removes bowel accumulation in an hour. No waiting for over- 
night relief. Adlerika acts on the stomach and both bowéls not on the lower bowel only. 


Adlerika has been recommended ~ J many doctors 
ng, no after 


and druggists for 35 years. No grip 
effects. Just QUICK results. Try Adlerika 
today. You'll say you have never used 
such an efficient intestinal cleanser. 


WARNING! 


All REPUTABLE DRUG- 
GISTS know that Adlerika 
has no substitute. Always 
DEMAND the genuine. 









LIP mal 
NOW 


Adlerika Co., Dept. P-11-7 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation your 
FREE Trial Size of Adierika. Limit one to 
a family. (Offer good in U. 8. only.) 


Sold in Canada by leading druggists 
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- How does it 
a affect YOU? 


The World War... biggest story since 


Napoleon... started the avalanche of news that started 
the general bewilderment that started the mass hysteria 
that started the complication of world affairs that started 
more news that started more bewilderment that started 
more hysteria that has us all chasing our own tails. 


Tuere is a general mass hysteria 
in the world today. People are bewildered. They 
find themselves in doubt and confusion. Why? 
Because of an avalanche of news that pours over 
them day after day. The daily output of one press 
association, for 
instance, has 
increased from 
15,000 words in 
1900 to 200,000 
in 1937. Radio 


Name 


showers its news-broadcasts from coast to coast. 
Extra editions of newspapers. ..news reels in the 
movies. ..the world today suffers News Indigestion. 


But there is one way to find order in the chaos of to- 
day’s news—PATHFINDER—which brings you a di- 
gest of the important news of the week clearly, con- 
cisely, comprehensively. PATHFINDER is the onl) 
news weekly published right in Washington, D. C.— 
center of world interest today. It has the largest cir- 
culation of any news weekly. It is the most quoted 
magazine—regardless of character—in the country. 


o2 ISSUES FOR $1.00 A YEAR 


PATHFINDER is America’s most popular news weekly—you can ¢§ 
it 52 issues for only $i—less than 2c an issue! 


You can’t afford to 


without this important news weekly at this low price. Agi now, & 
in this coupon without delay! ° 
Please send me PATHFINDER regularly for a year, Ienclose ( ) $1 
for one year—52 issues; ( ) $2.00 for three years—1i156 issues. 
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WOMEN IN 


Ladies in Office 


Dissatisfied with the total number 
of women holding public office, the 
big and influential International Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women last week launched a vast 
campaign designed to elevate more 
women in the political systems of. 24 
nations, 

From the Federation’s national head- 
quarters in New York City went let- 
ters to be distributed on five conti- 
nents. The letters urged each allied 
organization to determine a specific 
quota of women whom they would 
undertake to have elected or appoint- 
ed at their country’s next election. 

Signed by Lena Phillips, American 
lawyer and international Federation 
president, the letters were accom- 
panied with exacting questionnaires 
asking why representation of women 
in government was so scarce at this 
time. Despite the fact that the answer, 
in its final analysis, may be “feminine 
pathy” or “masculine opposition,” the 
Federation hopes through the ques- 
tionnaires to find a remedy. 

As the 64,594 American career wom- 
en belonging to the 1,505 clubs of the 
National Federation prepared to an- 
swer such questions as “Do you find 
it difficult to persuade women to run 
for office?” they might well have con- 
sidered such facts as these: 

q In last week’s elections, the na- 
tion’s only woman Congressional can- 
didate was Mrs. Nancy Schoonmaker, 
author and lecturer, of Woodstock, 
N. Y. She lost to a man. 

¢ Two women, or 2.08 per cent of 
the total Senate membership, have 
seats in the United States Senate. Five 
women, or 1.45 per cent of the House 
membership, will be in their places in 
the House of Representatives when it 
convenes next week. 

q In the upper branches of state 
legislatures 15 women, or 0.82 per 
cent of the 1,808 state senators, are at 
present serving terms of office, Only 
124 seats out of 5,828 in the lower 
houses of state legislatures are now 
lilled by women, 

q Fourteen states had no women in 
heir 1937 legislatures. 

In all, four women have been mem- 
bers of the national Senate and 21 of 
the House. Only one woman, Mrs. 
Hattie Caraway (PATHFINDER, July 
1), however, has ever had the dis- 
tinction of being elected to the U. S. 
Senate. The others, Mrs. Rebecca 
Felton of Georgia, Mrs. Rose McCon- 
ell Long of Louisiana and the incum- 
bent Mrs. Dixie Graves of Alabama 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 4), were all ap- 
pointed to the Senate. In 1916, four 
years before the 19th Amendment 
(women’s suffrage) was ratified, Miss 
Jeanette Rankin of Montana became 
the first woman to be elected to the 
national House of Representatives. 
In the House today are five women 
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Mrs. Schoonmaker Lost to a Man 


who at the last session of Congress 
said little but did much. Caroline 
O'Day of New York “reminded” the 
Rules Committee three times that it 
should end a three-year committee im- 
prisonment of a bill to repeal a law 
forcing a wife to resign if she and her 
husband made a combined $4,000 sal- 
ary in Federal jobs. The “reminder” 
worked; the law was repealed. 

A $35,000 appropriation for a na- 
tional safety and accident prevention 
program was pushed through to ap- 
proval by Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts, lone Republican Con- 
gresswoman, As chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, Mary T. 
Norton of New Jersey introduced 35 
District bills concerning such items 
as police salaries and child welfare. 
Mrs. Virginia Jenckes of Indiana won 
the title “mother of the G-men” for 
her efforts to gain appropriations for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Nan Wood Honeyman of Oregon, new- 
est member among the women in the 
House, was active in the field of elec- 
tric power legislation, 





Josephine Roche 

Last week 5l-year-old Josephine 
Roche left Washington, D. C., for Colo- 
rado. Although President Roosevelt 
had accepted her resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, she 
was not giving up her fight to help the 
under-privileged. She was merely 
shifting her battleground. 

“Wherever you are, you can make 
the same fight for people,” Miss Roche 
said as she boarded the train that 
carried her back to Denver. On her 
arrival there, she resumed the presi- 
dency of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company which she left in November, 
1934, to accept the Federal post. 

Gentle-mannered Miss Roche has 
been an active fighter ever since she 
became a policewoman in 1912 after 
graduating from Vassar College and 
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Columbia. As a policewoman she 
fought every possible opposition to 
clean-up Denver’s dance halls and 
amusement places. When she inherit- 
ed her father’s stock in the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company and became 
vice-president and a director in 1927, 
she battled with every stock-holder 
until she had convinced them that the 
company should be unionized. For 
five years after she finally won her 
point, hers was the only union coal 
company in Colorado. While paying 
the highest wages in the state, it stead- 
ily prospered, 

Called “the goddess of labor,” mag- 
netic and charming Miss Roche has 
also often been termed “the most 
prominent and distinguished American 
business woman.” As director of the 
U. S. Public Health Service (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 23) she was one of the 
Treasury’s most popular members. 

Hoping that she can soon adjust the 
affairs of her coal company, Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., with the ap- 
proval of the President, is leaving her 
post open for the time being. 

“I may be back,” Miss Roche said. 
“I can’t prophesy.” 

ewe oe 
Briefs 


Gg If women want to be alluring to 
men, they should cultivate low-pitch- 
ed voices. This was the advice given 
last week by Mrs, Allys Dwyer Ver- 
gara, Associate Professor of Speech at 
the College of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

q@ Bright bedspreads, potted plants 
on windowsills and colorful cretonne 
draperies in place of steel bars is the 
new interior decorating scheme of the 
Wisconsin prison for women. The 
104 inmates eat at white-covered tables 
for four and may have their own 
books, cosmetics or sewing. 

@ Because “a motor wreck means 
more to the average housewife than 
the cost of repairing car damage and 
patching up cuts,” women are influ- 
ential in helping to reduce the number 
of accidents, Alfred Reeves, vice presi- 
dent of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association said last week. 





Beware Coughs a 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 
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Brewers’ Jubilee 


Since repeal, Americans have never 
imbibed so much hard liquor and wine 
as they did in prohibition and pre- 
prohibition days. But beer drinking 
has increased with dizzying speed. 

By the end of 1936, the country had 
bought and drunk 152,567,270 barrels 
of malt beverages since repeal. In 
1936 alone, it took 1,643,004,371 gallons 
of foam-capped beer and ale to quench 
the nation’s thirst—12.6 gallons per 
capita, as compared to figures of 4.08 
gallons per capita in the “dry decade” 
from 1921 to 1930, and 8 gallons in 
1919. Sales this year will probably 
reach 60,000,000 barrels. 

That this phenomenal swing to beer 
has its troublesome side, no one knows 
better than the nation’s brewers. Last 
week, following the diamond jubilee 
of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh, most of the 
country’s leading beer-makers were 
banded together under a new code to 
combat evils threatening their indus- 
try. What those evils were was made 
painfully clear to the 500 delegates 
attending the 75-year-old association’s 
gathering. 

REGULATION, ADVERTISING: In 
their fight against “the common enemy, 
prohibition,” Wilford S. Alexander, 
Federal Alcohol] Administrator, urged 
the brewers to accept government 
regulation of their industry. He warn- 
ed that lack of effective control had 
already caused discriminatory legis- 
lation between states and improper 
connections between brewers and 
beer retailers, practices which “play- 
ed a large part in bringing about the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 

To hold popular confidence, which 
he described as “essential to your 
very existence,” Alexander urged the 
delegates to clean up beer advertising. 
Particularly: dangerous, he said, were 
false advertising claims and “using 
the radio to bring (beer advertising) 
to the ears of children and abstainers.” 


DRY CRUSADES: The bugbear of a 
prohibition revival was conjured up 
at the convention by U. S. Representa- 
tive John J. Cochran, 57-year-old Mis- 
souri Democrat and a leader in the 
fight for repeal. 

“The dry organizations are rapidly 
revitalizing themselves and re-organ- 
izing on wide fronts,” Cochran said. 
“There are at least 5,000,000 sharp- 
shooters sniping at you... I advise 
you to get busy. Place this industry 
upon the high repute it enjoys in Eng- 
land, Canada and Germany. Remove 
the sources of public irritation.” 


TAXES: More cheering to the con- 
vention were the words of Raymond 
Moley, former Assistant Secretary of 
State under Roosevelt and editor of 
the magazine Newsweek. Warning 
that excessive taxation was threaten- 
ing to “kill the goose that lays the 





Harris & Ewing 
Alexander Warned Against False Claims 


golden eggs,” Moley then declared: 

“The manufacture and sale of al- 
coholic beverages is a legal, legitimate 
and sound enterprise ... The brew- 
ing business is an important, whole- 
sonte part of our national life. Tax- 
ation should be an instrument for the 
acquisition of funds. Efforts to use it 
as an instrument of reform should be 
avoided in every possible way.” 

The editor claimed that brewers had 
paid more than a billion dollars to 
the Federal government since repeal, 
or 50 per cent of the entire beer tax 
revenue from 1862 until prohibition. 
In addition, he pointed out, “every 
state now imposes a tax on beer rang- 
ing from 62 cents to $6 a barrel.” 

CODE: In response to such pleas 
and warnings, the association passed 
resolutions supporting uniform laws 
for the control of alcoholic beverages 
but condemning the proposal that 
brewers be included under the Federal 
permit system; asking all brewers as- 
sociations and boards of trade to com- 
bat dry movements such as local 
option elections; and urging reduc- 
tion of beer taxes. 

Going a step further, the assembled 
beer makers, through the United Brew- 
ers Industrial Foundation, an off-shoot 
of the association, imposed upon them- 
selves a new “code of practice.” In- 
cluded in the code were provisions for 
truthful advertising, eradication of 
“anti-social conditions surrounding the 
sale of beer,” and the prevention of 
sales of beer to minors and habitual 
drunkards. 


“Big Steel”: New Leaders 


The arch of American industry has a 
keystone of steel. The metal is a 
prime necessity for such giant enter- 
prises as building, auto manufacture 
and railroading. Steel mills them- 
selves employ more than half a mil- 
lion workers, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more mine raw materials and 





rok 


Pathfinder 


transport to and from the plants co.!, 
iron ore and finished steel ingots. 

Since 1901, when it bought out 
drew Carnegie for half a billion « 
lars, the United States Steel Corpo: 
tion has been the behemoth of the 
steel industry. Now capitalized a 
$1,864,000,000, the corporation has 
army of 276,000 employees on a pay. 
roll that mounts close to $500,000,000 
year. Facts like these amply justify j; 
pretentious nickname of “Big Ste: 

Last week, U. S. Steel was moy 
forward under new leadership, I) 4 
move that was expected but none the 
less fraught with importance for e 
nomic America, the corporation 
nounced the shifting of half-a-dozen 
its top-flight executives. At the sa: 
tims, it voted its first common st 
dividend in five years—$1 a share 
8,703,252 shares.t 

Big Steel’s leadership shift mar] 
the completion of a broad three-p: 
plan inaugurated in 1928 by Myron (. 
Taylor, chairmar c* the corporation's 
board of directors. Point one was :c- 
tirement of the company’s capita! in- 
debtedness. Before the 1929 crash, 
$350,000,000 of bonded indebtedness 
had been paid off, leaving the corpora- 
tion to face the depression virtual], 
debt-free. It was the recent payment 
of $60,000,000 in overdue preferred 
stock dividends which had piled 
during the depression that made pos- 
sible last week’s common stock pay- 
ment, 

Point two was thorough overhau! 
ing of U. S. Steel’s entire production 
apparatus. In a $500,000,000 program 
now in its final stages, Taylor manage: 
to revitalize the company and put i! 
in a favorable competitive position 
with other companies. 

Point three, rather ironically, » 
capped by Taylor’s own retirement 
director of the board, announced last 
fortnight. For several years the 6:3- 
year-old executive had dinned into the 
ears of his colleagues the necessity for 
putting the reins of Big Steel in th: 
hands of young, capable men, Las! 
week’s shake-up effective next April, 
completely adhered to that theory « 
management, 

Succeeding Taylor will be handsome, 
broad-shouldered Edward R., Stettin- 
ius, Jr., the 37-year-old “boy wonder 
of steel.” Stettinius, scion of a big- 
business family and a millionaire from 
birth, left General Motors to come to 
U. S, Steel only three years ago, As 
he moves into Taylor’s shoes, his place 
as chairman of the finance committee 
(second most important job in the 
corporation) will go to 45-year-old En- 
ders M. Voorhees. New president of 
the corporation will be 47-year-old 
Benjamin F. Fairless, who succeeds 
64-year-old William A. Irvin. 

Thus Big Steel will henceforth |x 


t The earnings of three major ‘“‘Little Steel” con- 
cerns were also made public property last fortnig 
Bethlehem reported nine-month 1937 earnings « 
$23,847,492, compared to $8,609,514 for the same pe! 
od last year—a jump of more than 300 per ce 
Republic earned $9,291,470 in the first three quart 
of the year, compared to $6,333,649 in the same peri 
of 1936. Inland’s profits through this Septemb 
totaled $12,620,532, compared to $9,021,022 in the fir 
nine months of last year. Bethlehem declared 
dividend of $1.50 a share on 3,191,294 shares of cor 
mon stock and Inland voted a $1 payment on 1,57 
950 common shares. 
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run by three men whose average age 
is 43—probably the youngest important 
group in American industry. Stettin- 
ius is noted among steel men for his 
liberal labor views and will in all 
probability follow Taylor’s coopera- 
tive tactics with the C. I. O. 

Not entirely obscured in the fanfare 
aitending the naming of Big Steel’s new 
leaders was the significance of the 
common stock dividend. Although it 
was the first since the 50-cent payment 
of March, 1932, it was not greeted 
with unadulterated applause. Many 
observers had expected a considerably 
larger dividend, They pointed out that 
the payment represented less than one- 
eighth of the $90,852,853 in net profits 
earned during the first nine months 
of this year. With U. S. Steel’s cur- 
rent output down to 54 per cent of 
capacity, some suggested that the di- 
rectors thought the outlook for steel 
did not justify more generous distribu- 
tion of surplus profits. 


Farm Outlook 


Each Fall, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics suggests to 10,000,000 
American farmers that they set aside 
the hoe and take a look at the bureau’s 
“Annual Outlook Reports.” Nearly all 
farmers follow that advice, for the 
Reports’ analyses of vital farming fac- 
tors are welcome guides to planning 
the next year’s operations. 

Laying down its prophecies for 1938 
last week, the Bureau held that next 
year will not be so favorable for farm- 
ers aS was 1937, when they reaped a 
$9,000,000,000 income. For domestic 
demand, wholesale prices and the 
value of the foreign market, the sig- 
nificant word was “less.” For farm 
production costs, it was “higher.” 

DEMAND: No seer was needed to 
predict a lowered domestic demand for 
farm products in 1938. The business 
recession which began two months 
ago has already made apparent a dip 
in U. S. buying. The Bureau said 
farmers would feel the decline for at 
least the first six months of 1938. 

Two sides of the farmer’s economy 
will be affected, according to the Bu- 
reau: (1) he will get less for his prod- 
ucts in wholesale prices, meaning that 
the buying power of his bushel of corn 
or wheat will decrease; and (2) his 
cash income, including Government 
benefits, will slip somewhat below 1937 
levels, 

During the past year, Canada, the 
Southern Hemisphere and Europe have 
suffered either poor wheat crops or 
Sharply depleted grain supples, which 
should mean a 1938 increase in Amer- 
ican exports of such products. The 
gains, however, are expected to be 
more than offset by lower average 
prices, A warring Orient has con- 
tributed the most ominous element of 
uncertainty in the foreign demand sit- 
uation, Japan having already effected 
a strict control of imports to maintain 
her tight war economy. 

COSTS: Over the 1925-1929 period, 
the farm laborer’s average monthly 
pay check, including board, was $34.48, 
In 1933, with thousands of men drifting 





over the nation in search of work, 
this average had dropped by 55%, to 
$15.42. Last year, while other indus- 
tries called for more men and offered 
them higher hourly wage rates, farm- 
ers boosted the monthly rate to $23.71. 
A higher volume of crop production 
expected in 1938 will probably raise it 
still higher, perhaps to 75% of the 
1925-1929 levels. 

Since April, 1933, the annual in- 
crease in farm wage rates has averaged 
around 11 per cent, as compared to a 
9 per cent annual increase in the manu- 
facturing industries. Apparently, the 
hired hand’s pay boost has not been 
enough. For the first time since 1929, 
the American farmer is experiencing a 
shortage of farm labor at prevailing 
wage rates. 

Partly because of his labor problem, 
and partly as a result of his increased 
1937 income, the farmer in 1938 will 
spend many dollars further to me- 
chanize his farm. He bought 30 to 40 
per cent more farm machinery this 
year than he did in drought-ridden 
1936, and may spend even more in 
1938. The machinery will be more ex- 
pensive, but new developments, like 
rubber-tired tractors and easily at- 
tached cultivating and harvesting ma- 
chines, makes them attractive. 

With building materials and ferti- 
lizer, the farmer in 1938 will face a 
similar story—higher prices. 
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That 
Pays Your 
HOSPITAL BILLS! 


Without obligation you'll receive full information 
on the wonderful N 


j W Hospital Care Plan that 
»ays your hospital expenses for sickness or injury. 
o physical examination necessary. This Plan 
will relieve you of all worry about bills for hospital 
room, medical treatment, X-rays, ambulance, etc. 
at thelow cost of $1 a month. Select yourown hospi- 
tal. Available to men, women (includes childbirth) 
and children over 16. Send TODAY for full details. 


PRUDENCE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


(Under State Supervision) 
1506 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


Will You Wear It and Show it to Friends? 
I need a reliable man Bigr, town to wear « fine, made- 
to-measzure, al!-woo! MONSTRATING SUIT—adver- 
tise my famous Union clothing—and take orders. You can 
make up to $12.00 in « day. My line contains over 150 
quality woolens, al! sensational values, guaranteed. You 
need no siperlence or money. I supply everythin 
of extra cost. Write me today for 
etails. H. J. GRAVES, STONFFIELD CORP.. 13 
Mm Street, Dept. ¥-810, Chicago, titinols. 


Big cash profits for you; fullor 
spare time. Over 250 household ne- 
cessities—things people must buy. 
Proven fast sellers; earnings very first @ 
day. $00 CASH BONUS BESIDES @ 
YOUR WEEKLY EARNINGS. lll 
show you how to start at once; send you 
everything—Big Display Outfit and quick 
cash plane—no money risk. Details cE. 
Just send name on postcard. Albert Mills, 
3679 Mo 
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WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





$300 in Cash 
for Best 15 Names 


$50 Check Each Month for Six Months— 


Extra Prom 


Here is an amazing offer! One that shoul : 
and child. You have an equal opportunity to win a big cash 
check regularly each month for the first six months of 19 c 4 
name for coffee, we are passing on to the readers of this magazine an opportunity to, 


select a new name and win a cash prize for their efforts. 


tness Prize 


tax the imagination of every man, woman, 


rize and receive a $50.00 
. In order to get a new 


here are a lot of good 


names being used now, such as Morning Glory, Sunshine, Eight O'Clock, Red ing, 


and many others. We want a new name, 


and for the fifteen selected as best, we will 


award $300.00 in cash prizes plus a $50.00 check each month for the first six months of 


1938 as a promptness prize. 


The First Name You Think of May Be a Winner 


Think of the many names that are now being used and suggest a new name for coffee—one 


that you feel will appeal to the housewife. The name you sen 
words, separate or combined. Only one name for coffee will be accep 


in may be of one, two, or three 
ted from an individual. It 


costs nothing to send in a coffee name. You may win one of the fifteen cash prizes. 


15 Cash Prizes Totaling $300.00 


Write your coffee name on a 
address. 
be prom 


name for coffee must be 


penny post card or a sheet of paper. 
Mail within three days from the date you read this advertisement. 
mailed before January 31, 


Sign your own name and 
It will pay you to 


1938 Fifteen cash 


t. Your 
prizes will be awarded. If the name you send in is selected by the judges as the First Prize winner, 


you will receive $100.00 in cash and as an extra prize for promptness you will receive a 
six months of 1938 
$25.00; Fourth Prize, $15.00: and eleven prizes of $10.00 each. 


check each month for the first 


$50.00 
Second Prize will be $50.00; Third Prize, 
The fifteen prizes are in addi- 


tion to the extra prize of $50.00 a month which is offered to the first prize winner for prompt 


ness in sending in the winni 
A victory list will be publis 


name. 


Duplicate prizes will be awarded in the event o 
as soon as the judges have selected the prize-winning names. 


Right now you may be thinking of just the name we are looking for—a name that will win 


Pirst Prize! 
coffee name—your favori 


COFFEE DEPT. 


Sometimes the first name you think of is the best name to mail in. 


24 CAPPER BLDG. 





Send only one 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
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Cooperation Needed 

Next week an important project will 
be undertaken on a nation-wide scale. 
Between 70 and 80 million question- 
naires will be distributed from coast 
to coast in an effort to obtain a rea- 
sonably accurate pitture of America’s 
part-time and full-time jobless. Known 
as the Census of Partial Employment, 
Unemployment and Occupations, the 
project is the government’s answer to 
critics who have long and rightly agi- 
tated for a survey designed to produce 
highly essential data on a severe so- 
cial and economic problem. 

Because we believe that enlightened 
cooperation can make the forthcom- 
ing census a great fact-gathering suc- 
cess, and because we believe that it 
may reveal significant information 
either not now known or not correlat- 
ed, we are one with those who urge 
that all Americans contribute toward 
making the undertaking all it should 
be. For this ‘reason, we are pleased 
to reprint here a letter we have just 
received from John D. Biggers, na- 
tional administrator of the census. 
The letter reads: 


May I ask your cooperation in get- 
ting to your readers the importance 
to the nation of a full and accurate 
registration of the unemployed and 
partly unemployed? 

As you know, the Unemployment 
Census was decreed by Congress “to 
provide information concerning the 
numbers, classes and geographical 
distribution of persons in the United 
States partially employed and unem- 
ployed and their dependents and in- 
come.” The purpose of this Census 
was also stated in the Act to be, “to 
aid in the formulation of a program 
for re-employment, social security, 
and unemployment relief for the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 

It is important that all unemployed 
and partly unemployed persons fill 
out and mail the Report Cards which 
will be delivered to all homes in this 
country on November 16 by post office 
mail-carriers, It is important also 
for all of these unemployed persons 
to understand that in answering the 
14 questions on the card, the infor- 
mation given by them will be used 
only for the purposes of the Census; 
that it will not be used for purposes 
of investigation, taxation, checking 
on citizenship, or for any other pur- 
pose which might be to the disadvan- 
tage of the unemployed. 

This Unemployment Census is a 
movement of deep national concern. 
It is a concerted nation-wide effort to 
learn the facts regarding the malad- 
justment in our economic life caused 
by unemployment. In order that na- 
tion-wide good may result from this 
Census, it is necessary that all Amer- 
icans join in making this great volun- 
tary enrollment as full and accurate 
as possible by urging the unemployed 
and partly unemployed to fill out and 
mail the cards. 


This letter speaks for itself. Named 
recently by President Roosevelt to 





head the project, Mr. Biggers is an ex- 
perienced business man who knows 
that taking a census is much like 
manufacturing a product—to be suc- 
cessful, it must be complete; to be of 
any permanent value, it must be made 
of substantial materials, Since it is 
voluntary in character and since it 
deals with many intangibles, . next 
week’s census cannot be either com- 
plete or substantial unless Americans 
cooperate to make it so. 

This cooperation can be realized if 
all Americans make the subject a mat- 
ter of personal concern. The thing 
needed is simple enough: it requires 
nothing more than accurate and honest 
answers to the questionnaires. These 
answers should come from three 
groups: (1) All the totally unemploy- 
ed who are able to work and want 
work; (2) all partly unemployed who 
can do more work and want more 
work; and (3) all working part-time or 
full-time on such emergency projects 
as those directed by WPA, CCC or 
NYA. If these groups intelligently give 
the right information, the results of 
the census will unquestionably be of 
permanent and immediate value. 

The importance of the census cannot 
be overemphasized. For years the 
government has conducted billion-dol- 
lar relief programs without really 
knowing the full extent of the unem- 
ployment problem. Up to now, fig- 
ures on the jobless have been mainly 
shots in the dark, This state of affairs 
has left both government and business 
without any true basis for action in 
either policy or expanded activity. 
Everybody knows that millions are 
out of work but nobody knows wheth- 
er the total is five million, six million, 
or more. If relief and allied social 
problems are to be properly met, if 
business is to have a sound knowledge 
of such basic economic factors as em- 
ployment and purchasing power, ac- 
curate statistics must be at hand. 

Accurate data can be made avail- 
able through the quéstionnaires to be 
distributed on November 16. Despite 
the criticism at first leveled against 
its voluntary character, the idea of 
the jobless census has since proved 
itself to be soundly conceived. If it 
receives nation-wide cooperation, it 
should be a success, a long step for- 
ward toward solution of a problem 
that has been with us overlong. 


q 


Armistice Day, 1937 


Thursday of this week marks the 
19th anniversary of the day that 
brought a halt to the World war. If 
there is anybody who feels that this 
is a time for celebration, he is living 
in an ivory tower. 

To people with their feet on the 
ground, it is only too painfully clear 
that Armistice Day, 1937, is merely 
one of the calendar’s bitterer ironies. 


Path find er 


This Thursday marks nothing mor. 
than the anniversary of that day wh.» 
a tired world decided to call a rex 

in madness. Nothing has been end. 
nothing has been solved—the 

still goes on. 

How else, except from an iy 
tower, can one view the troubles 
beset all nations today? How .; 
explain the war in the Orient and 
war in Spain? How else underst 
the earth-wide arms race and the 
creasingly ugly mouthings of 
plomacy? 

There has been an armistice, 
that is all—a brief cessation of hvos- 
tilities, and no more. Unless stupidi!, 
is suddenly swept from the for: 
offices, unless a serious effort is qui 
ly made to solve the problems ti: 
have hung fire these 19 years, the 
cess will soon end and madness 
carry on from where it stopped in 1%! 


q 
You Can’t Have Everything 


A statement we didn’t believe when 
we first heard it long ago is beginning 
to be circulated again. This time, Pro 
fessor Leta S. Hollingworth of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is 
responsible for saying that the phras 
“beautiful but dumb” is a mere super- 
stition, that brains and beauty gen- 
erally go together. 

Dr. Hollingworth bases her finding: 
on a study of particularly gifted chil- 
dren who attend a New York City ex- 
perimental school. Aside from tl 
fact that one can always find a group 
of children to prove anything one 
wants to prove, we think the profes- 
sor bungles her whole case with thx 
shrugging admission that she doesn't 
know why. brains and beauty go to- 
gether. 

We have always believed implicit!) 
in the phrase “beautiful but dumb.” 
just as we have always believed thai 
many a mickle makes a muckle anid 
that a stitch in time saves nine, Mor: 
to the point, we can at least offer what 
seems to us a practical explanatio: 
of why. one can’t have both brain 
and beauty. 

Cultivating the mind calls fo: 
thought, study, much brow-wrinklin¢ 
and rappings on the head to dri\ 
home errant thoughts. Cultivating 
one’s looks calls for something els 
again, and allows almost no time fo 
study or thought. All the ntany beau 
tiful persons we know are too bus 
combing their hair, massaging the 
faces or rushing to the mirror to mak: 
sure their beauty is still there. You 
can’t read a book while the eyes ar 
full of cold cream; you can’t even reat 
a newspaper while casting admiring 
glances at your own reflection. 

True, we have heard of persons who 
memorize long passages of poetry }) 
propping up books on the washstan:! 
But we tried that once and still carr 
the scar—with disastrous effects 1 
our own beauty. 

It would seem to be a choice © 
brains or beauty. -If Dr. Hollingwort!) 
wishes to dispute us, she will have t 
prove that one can have his cake ani 
eat it, too. 
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| NAMES 


In his income tax return for 1931, 
i ‘he late THOMAS ALVA EDISON list- 


















st ed $8,645, spent with Henry Ford and 
Harvey Firestone on rubber experi- 
id ments, as deductible. Last week the 
st Board of Tax Appeals considered the 
T | claim of CHARLES EDISON, Assist- 
f int Secretary of the Navy and execu- 
tor of his father’s estate, that the de- 
" tuction had been erroneously refused. 
I om * . 
pid In Nimes’s old Roman amphitheatre, 
re " French matadors held a “bloodless” 
jul . b ilfight in honor of U. S. Ambassador 
that Ff WILLIAM C. BULLITT. Unarmed, 
1€ hey attempted to pluck a cockade 
> v from the forehead of a bull, whose 
191s life was not at stake. 
ng After four years of radio, comedian 
ED WYNN returned to the stage last 
a ek. As a lisping orchard farmer in 
1 
wy 
each 
ty, 
hrast 
upe 
gt 
ding 
chil 
y' 
‘3 
grou] 
one 
oft 
h the 
yesn't 
o to- 
icitl, 
mb,” 
that 
) and 
a 2 Wynn Has a Gas for Republicans 
l 
owe Hooray For What!” a musical com- 
edy, he discovers a gas that revives 
the dead. His comment: “I got a big 
klii offer for it from the Republican party.” 
ari At a peace conference, the tire on a 
ating baby carriage he’s pushing goes flat, 
el ind he muses: “Gosh, you’d think in 
Geneva they ‘a at least take the shrap- 
C i | - . ” 
a off the street. 
ea * * . 
bu 
th Facing disinheritance, VALERIE 
mak PRINCESS BABA”) BROOKE, 21, 
Yor pplied for a license to marry Bob 
3 a Gregory, 25-year-old claimant to 
read Europe’s catch-as-catch-can wrestling 
irin title. Her father, Sir Charles Vyner 
e Windt Brooke, is the “white Rajah” 
wl Sarawak, in Northern Borneo. 
Vv } 7 +. - 
tan One-time disciple of the late Senator 
sar! luey P. Long and Dr. Francis Town- 
ts nd, the Rev. GERALD L. K. SMITH 
st week took over the radio time re- 
e « nquished by Father Charles E., 
ort Coughlin. Preparing for 26 “Fight- 
ve t Communism-and-Fascism” Sunday 
- an roadcasts_ to start Nov. 14, Smith, 


ead of a group calling itself the Com- 














Te 


mittee of One Million, made a down 
payment on the $96,000 cost of his 
oratory. 

In London, Scotland Yard hunted a 
“human cat” who twice broke into the 
city’s most fashionable apartment, a 
10-room penthouse, and flashed a light 


on sleeping, 13-year-old PATRICIA 
MOUNTBATTEN, cousin of King 


George VI and often referred to as 
“England’s Richest Little Girl.” 

At Reno, Marcelle Edwards Manville 
became the fourth woman to divorce 
THOMAS FRANKLIN (TOMMY) MAN- 
VILLE, Jr., playboy heir to an asbestos 
fortune (PATHFINDER, Sept. 18). 
Marcelle, a former show girl, netted 
$200,000 in the property settlement. 

Convicted of plagiarism for broad- 
casting a radio skit similar to one that 
was not their property, GROUCHO and 
CHICO MARX, screen comedians, each 
paid a $1,000 fine to a Los Angeles 
court. In comic style, Groucho testi- 





International 


Groucho: “We pay and pay and...” 


fied: “Why, Judge, we never stole any- 
thing in our lives. Why, we pay and 
pay and pay and... .” The judge said 
he had “enough of that.” When the 
trial was over, Groucho, who feared 
a “jail jolt,” carried on with: “Well, 
I was expecting the worst, so I’m 
pretty well satisfied.” During court 
recesses, Groucho had enlivened pro- 
ceedings by tapping strangers on the 
shoulder and asking: “What’s the limit 
we can get on a rap like this? What’s 
the best prison? What I mean is, 
where are the most bridge players?” 

Paroled in August, 1936, after serv- 
ing 25 months of a 4% year term for 
misapplying the Harriman National 
Bank’s funds, JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN 
last week was working in Babylon, 
L. L., as an automobile salesman. 


EARN MONEY cncri.pton 
Electric Plants 

WE SHOW You HOW! Simplited pls ns 
outer ~ ty bu Diy — operate 
igh “Dime > brings A. 

oe plane, sand 1938 1938 parts catalog 


MFG. CO,, 410 Lelay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





The World’s Most Famous Singer 
TRADE 
MARE 


GOLDEN 
OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education 


We train them to sing. They are taught to imitate the flute 
violin 


SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 


SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, P 


INC. 
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10 DAYS' TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Bedue 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 711-N 

6125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos, —McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit —Modern Romances, I yr. 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Open Read (Boys) 16 mos. 


—Breeder’s Gazette, —Parent's Magasine, 
2 


mos. 
—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Screen Book, I yr. 
—Successful Farming, 2 yre. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 





yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 


2 yrs. 
—Houschold Magazine, 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 

No Gasp or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitt Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check megazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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ART— 


(Continued from page 3) 


employing 3,700 painters and sculptors 
(5,312 at the peak of employment last 
December 15). It is an emergency 
measure, The Treasury Department’s 
Painting and Sculpture has a different 
problem, that of securing “suitable 
art of the best quality available for 
the embellishment of public build- 
ings.” Founded by order of Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau in 1934, 
it is presumably permanent. 

WPA pays its artists a monthly sal- 
ary. The wage (standard WPA rate 
for skilled craftsmen) ranges from $65 
in a small community to $103 in New 
York City, where living costs are high, 
For that sum WPA artists work from 
60 to 96 hours a month, The Treasury, 
on the other hand, buys its art piece 
by piece. Whenever a government 
building is erected, one per cent of the 
cost is set aside for decoration. If 
there is any money left over after 


. 


; 
’ « 


. 

PWAP (Public Works of Art Project) 
was a part of the relatively shortlived 
Civil Works Administration. Through 
it $1,300,000 of the CWA appropria- 
tion flowed into the pockets of 3,700 
jobless artists. Created to bring re- 
lief, PWAP quickly demonstrated that 
there were far more than 3,700 artists 
bitterly in need of help, and success- 
fully uncovered great talent. Among 
those aided were many men and wom- 
en of first-rate education and ability 
whose market had been knocked to 
pieces by the depression. With a 
limited number of jobs to give out, 
PWAP had to award them on a basis 
of ability. The work that resulted, 
while not a wholesale outcrop of 
genius, was so astonishingly alive that 
critics all over America sat up, rubbed 
their eyes, and exclaimed: what have 
we here? 

Competing for the chance to paint 
post-office murals, artists submitted, 
not symbolic sketches of the Post 
flanked by the Atlantic and Pacific, as 





Pathfinder 


talent, was a lawyer-artist, Edward 
Bruce. Bruce was born in New York. 
played varsity football for Columbia, 
practiced law in New York and th: 
Philippines, and for eight years lived 
in China as president of the Pacifi 

Development Company. In China he 
collected paintings and porcelains at 
the same time that he was organizing 
American trade with the Orient. A\ 
the age of 44 (he is now 58), he aban- 
doned banking for art, went to Italy 
to study, destroyed everything he 
painted during his first year of study, 
and sold everything he painted there- 
after, 

In Washington on business in 1932, 
Bruce saw in the newly-elected Roose- 
velt regime the sort of unconventional 
administration that might do some- 
thing for art. He persuaded Morgen- 
thau to set up an Advisory Committee 
to the Treasury on Fine Arts, The Ad- 
visory Committee established PWAP. 
To make PWAP work, Bruce recruit- 
ed the unpaid services of museum di- 


Courtesy of Treasury Department, Section of Painting and Sculpture 


Living Americana Has Become Art: This Subway Scene Is One Sample and the Cowboy Fresco, in San Antonio, Tex., Another 


stairwells and spittoons are bought, 
the Treasury buys a mural at a rate 
that ranges from $10 (in small, inex- 
pensive buildings) to $20 a square foot. 
Linking the two agencies is a project 
called Treasury Art Relief. It is fi- 
nanced by WPA funds ($530,784) but 
administered by the Treasury. It em- 
ploys 450 artists from the relief rolls to 
assist “master artists” on murals. 
The WPA art project is an enormous 
enterprise that has spent over $8,000,- 
000 in two years and has directly af- 
fected 11,000,000 people through com- 
munity art classes and exhibits. Its 
social importance and its effect on 
American art are incalculable. The 
Painting and Sculpture Section, by 


- comparison, has spent only $609,000 


yet its influence on the future of Amer- 
ican art may be just as great. 

ORIGIN: Both agencies stem from a 
now-dead New Deal bureau known 
during its short life (December 8, 1933, 
to June 30, 1934) as PWAP., 


they would have in the old days, but 
incidents of everyday America—a post- 
office in a general store; two women 
discussing a letter over a back fence; 
a scene in a New York subway car; 
cowboys in the west; a farm family 
eating dinner, 

Other artists were moved to do epi- 
sodes in American history, but instead 
of choosing the formal moments, such 
as Washington Resigning His Commis- 
sion, they seemed to prefer the lusty 
frontier tradition—Molly Pitcher load- 
ing cannon for the Continentals; pony 
express riders; Indians and _ stage- 
coach attacks. 

Coming at the moment it did, PWAP 
had spotlighted a new mass movement, 
born of depression. American artists 
had learned a lot by standing in bread- 
lines, One thing they had acquired 
was social consciousness, an interest 
in their fellow-Americans, 

FOUNDER: The man who, by start- 
ing PWAP, dug up America’s buried 


rectors and art professors all over the 
country. Wher PWAP’s funds ran out, 
Morgenthau was so impressed by its 
record that he set up the Treasury Sec- 
tion of Painting and Sculpture, of 
which Bruce is head. 
ORGANIZATION: Unlike most New 
Deal agencies, Painting and Sculpture 
is practically partisan-proof. No 
amount of political influence can get 
an incompetent artist an appointment. 
In naming appointees, the Section uses 
two methods. Small jobs which pay 
less than $5,000—little court-houses or 
post-offices—are awarded by open 
competition. All artists in the region 
where the building is to be erected are 
invited to submit sketches, These are 
sent unsigned, with sealed envelopes 
containing the contestant’s name. A 
local jury, headed by an outstanding 
art professor or museum director, and 
including in its membership the archi- 
tect of the post-office or courthouse, 
chooses from one to six sketches and 
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sends them to the Painting and Sculp- 
ture Section in Washington. In most 
cases, Washington seconds the choice 
of the local jury. Sketches which hap- 
pen not to win a particular contest are 
ept on record, and the artists are often 

ppointed to later commissions, with- 
out the labor of making new sketches. 

Because artists of established name 
cometimes do not bother to enter con- 
tests, the Treasury has a different way 
of awarding big jobs. When the na- 
tional capital’s Post Office and Jus- 
tice buildings were to be decorated, 
q jury of 21 art experts balloted for the 
,merican artists and sculptors best 
fitted for the jobs, Eleven distinguish- 
ed painters and two sculptors were 
appointed by the ballot. Others were 
chosen by competition. 

RELATIVE RANK: Other govern- 
ments have systems of art patronage. 
Germany has a tightly organized ar- 
tists’s syndicate for the promotion of 
‘Aryan” art. Russian painters and 
sculptors are supported by orders from 
trade unions and cooperatives. They 
earn a monthly allowance while work- 
ing on an assignment, and are sent on 
annual tours of the Soviet Union. Italy 
has a closely-controlled patronage. 

Among the democracies, France has 
q Ministry of Fine Arts that has been 
as much of a handicap as a help to 
voung artists. Mexico and Sweden 
have liberal, intelligent ministries, and 
Mexico has the world’s foremost mur- 
al movement. No other country has 
n appointment system quite as demo- 
cratic as America’s, however, and no 
other country’s patronage is an in- 
tegral part of its building program, 
rather than a separate ministry. Rep- 
resentative Sirovich of New York has 
sponsored a bill to create a Department 
of Science, Arts, and Literature, but 

iny American artists, afraid that 
such a department might become the 
tool of pedants and politicians, op- 
pose the bill. 

ANTI: Although murals of sweat- 
hops and tenements, such as have 

ne up in the Justice building, in- 

lve social propaganda, they seem to 
e aroused no marked hostility. The 
WPA has had to cope with artists who 
paint cunningly concealed Communist 
blems into the drapery. So far the 
lreasury has escaped that plight, but 
is had one leftwing artist, Rockwell 
Kent, “sneak” into a mural a message 
n Eskimo urging Puerto Rican revolt 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 25). 

Defending his use of walls for propa- 

nda, Kent argued: “Art is always 
propaganda for beauty ... and there 
an be little beauty in life when... 
suffering and exploitation prevail.” 
lo placate spluttering Puerto Rican 
nd Eskimo officials, Kent offered last 

eek to substitute one of five English 
scriptions, such as: “To the people 

Puerto Rico, our friends—Success 

you in your fight for freedom, for 

eedom is a tradition of our country.” 
lreasury officials, apparently afraid 

e episode would endanger the whole 
rt program, refused the offer and said 


another artist would replace Kent’s 


essage with a few “hen tracks.” 
Most criticisms of Treasury art are 


based on inaccuracies in the murals. 
In the post-office paintings, critics 
have found such mistakes as these: a 
skull with 20 incisor and no molar 
teeth; a corncob with the kernels run- 
ning sideways; a pony express rider 
mounting on the left side of the horse 
(the artist’s retort to that was that in 
pony express days, riders were equal- 
ly adept at mounting on either side). 

Instead of resenting criticism in the 
prima donna manner, artists have 
shown themselves anxious for public 
approval. To please Post Office engi- 
neers who argued that unless chutes 
slanted at an angle of 30 degrees the 
mail wouldn’t come down properly, 
even in a painting, Reginald Marsh re- 
drafted his sketch for the mural, “Sort- 
ing the Mail.” The change not only 
improved the mural but won the 
hearts of the precise engineers. 

SIGNIFICANCE: Three-fourths of 
Treasury art is mural. The mural as 
a medium harks back to the period 
between 1300 and 1600, when the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was the world’s 
greatest art patron, The mural is a 
social form of art, painted not in a 
studio but in a public place, meant not 
to be stowed away in a gallery but to 
be slapped on a wall where people 
pass. Therefore it has to tell its story 
as clearly as possible. 

In the great days of the mural, ar- 
tists worked in guilds like closed-shop 
labor unions. After the guilds lost 
their power, artists worked alone. 
Cults grew up that were unintelligible 
to any but a small circle of initiates— 
cults such as cubism, surrealism, ab- 
stractionism, 

In bringing American painters face 
to face with their public, government 
art projects have accentuated two 
trends in American art: (1) the return 
of the artist from isolation to active 
interest in the society in which he 
lives; (2) the conversion of art from a 
rich man’s luxury to a popular move- 
ment. Thus, American painters, like 
the religious artists of the 15th cen- 
tury, now strive to tell their story as 
simply as possible to the public at 
large. Thus, too, art is being spread 
from great cities to small towns. 

After generations of slavishly imi- 
tating Europe, American artists are 
rediscovering their own land, and in 
particular their own communities. 
Solid middle-western Iowa and Ohio 
today have art programs as flourishing 
as those of New York or Taos, N. M. 

For every Michelangelo or DaVinci, 
the Renaissance had a thousand hacks. 
Just so, Treasury art today is not all 
good. Some of it is very bad, but most 
of it is alive, In a world where large 
areas of art are either regimented by 
political dictators or bound by aca- 
demic tradition, the “American Renais- 
sance” now existing can be viewed as 
a powerful champion of liberal dem- 
ocracy. 





t+ Marsh, who thoroughly enjoyed painting the Post 
Office corridors, later commented: ‘‘My mounting the 
scaffold without a colored smock and a tam-o-shanter 
resulted in many employes asking when the artist 
was coming along. This happe even after I had 
completed full length figures... . In all the time I 
was there, no one ask my name... All of them 
seemed compelled to announce that they could not 
line... No one seemed to regard 
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WHAT TO EAT TO GET 
Strength-Building 


lron, lodine an 


Vitamins 
INTO BLOOD EGLANDS 


How Kelpamalt, Rich Iron, 
Iodine, Vitamin Concentrate 
From the Sea, has Built 
Hosts of Worn-out, Pale, 
Sickly Folks into Strong, 
Red-Blooded Men and 
Women. 


Malnutrition (an in- <9 
sufficient supply of (jis 

minerals and vita- 
mins) often explains 
why folks stay thin, 
ailing, worn out 
with weakened re- 
sistance. Doctors 
know appetite satisfying 
foods are deceiving be- 
cause frequently they lack 
vital minerals and essen- 
tial vitamins needed for body 

building. As a result you do not 
get the good out of the food 
you eat and your system lacks 
in strength, energy and weight. 


Many thousands of sickly, pale, 
ailing folks have found glorious 
relief with Kelpamalt. This 
ameting son. +> and vita- 
nm concentrate is rich in vital Posed by profession 

elements necessary for the body's =ay ‘ 
pom, Og nga It contains 

SS able iron, copper, phosphorous and calcium 
vitally needed for blood and tissue building. Most im- 
portant is Kelpamalt’s natural lodine, not to be con- 
fused with ordinary liquid, chemical iodine. Iodine, 
scientists say, is found in the blood, liver and glands. 
It is vitally important to their normal func oning 
Experts recommend the addition of two plates of 
oysters each week for their iodine, yet Kelpamalt is 
far richer in iodine than oysters. In addition to these 
precious minerals, Kelpamalt contributes to the sup- 
ply of the resistance building Vitamin A, the growth 
and body building Vitamin G, the blood building Vita- 
min C, and the bone building Vitamin D. It is only 
when there is an adequate supply of vitamin plus 
minerals that you can get the good out of your food 


Make This Simple Test 


Try Seedol Kelpamalt for 1 week. See, if like thou- 
sands of others you don’t feel better, sleep better, eat 
better and add at least 6 husky new Ibs. the first 
week. If you don’t the trial is free. It costs yau noth- 
ing. Your own doctor will approve this way. Get 
Seedol Kelpamalt now. It costs but a few cents a day 
to use and is sold at all good drug stores. Beware of 
cheap, ineffective substitutes. Insist on genuine 


SEEDOL 
Kelpamalt ZZ 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Send for FREE fascinating instructive 50-page book on How to Balid 
Strength, and Add Weight. Information on Minerals, Vitamina and 
lodine and their effects on the human body. Weight and measure 
ment charts. Daily menus. No obligation. Kelpamalt Co., Dept. 1869, 











| 27 West 20th St.. New York City. 





FREE BOOK wivussnis 
on “GRAY HAIR’’ 


Now there is avaflable, absolutely Free of charge ~without 
the slightest obligation—this scientific book on ““Gray Hair, 
Its causes and How It Can Be Ended.’’ Also complete infor- 
mation on ‘*Dandruff and Falling Hair—Causes and Treat- 
ment.’’ The work of hair specialists and medical authorities 
are analyzed for you. Send for your copy TODAY. Address 
_ THE ARVIL COMPANY, 
1700 Wilson Ave., Dept. 18-A, Chicage 


SONG POEMS at pnw gy 
for offer. RICHARD BROS., 26 Woods Bidg., Chicago 
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TBOOK FREE! 


—to all who suffer—f rheumatism. 
‘kidney and liver x 
aaa mk 


lists) re. 





bel find the to ° Sent 
free to all who ask---write for your copy 
DRINK YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 





CRAZY WATER CO. ODept.D-1, Minera! Wells, Texas 


fo T Sufferers 


O-MATIC ARCH Supports 


pe 


WHEN WORN 
REGULAPLY 


walking on air 
salesmén, teach , ete, 


d 
Send No Money 235: tn. 
address and shoe size. When your AiR-0-MATICS 


itma’ .00, pl postage, (or 
— | $1.00 now and ay will sent nage. iS 


If your pain fs not re- 
lieved, send them back. 
EALTH PRODUCTS, 
Div. 1063, 3104 Troest, Kansas City, Mo. 


THIS 1S THE FRIEND 
YOU SEEK! 


The famous European as- 
trologer, Professor SAHI- 
BOL AKAJAT. He will 
state who are your friends, 
who your enemies, if suc- 
cess and happiness await 
you in marriage and spec- 
ulation; also information 
regarding travels, illness, 
happy and unhappy times, 
and a great deal more in- 
teresting details. 

Royal personalities have been astonished 

at the wonder of his great knowledge. 

Write him today, your proper name and 

address, the day, month and year of 

your birth, sex, if married or not, enclos- 

} ing also a small lock of your hair for 

5 ; palping purposes. 
YOU WILL THEN RECEIVE A HORO- 
SCOPE ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

Kindly enclose 

20c in stamps (no coins) for postage and 
handling. His address is: 

’ 


PROFESSOR SAHIBOL LAKAJAT 
Dept. 649-D, Postbox 72, Den Haag, Holland. 


Postage to Holland is 5c. 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


:- Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











CAPITAL CHAT 





UFFALOES are down $10 this sea- 
son, You can buy a mature bison, 
one over two years old, for $60, a 
mature elk for $55, an infant elk for 
$50, and a mule deer for as little as $45, 
In its annual fall “fire sale,” the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, Department 
of Agriculture, is offering 260 buffa- 
loes, 222 elk, and 100 muleWleer, That’s 
an unusually high number. Grass- 
hopper plagues in the west have thin- 
ned the grazing grounds. According 
to Washington officials, it’s cheaper 
for the government to sell the surplus 
beasts than to let them eat hay out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Since the sales began in 1923, the 
Bureau has sold 3,655 animals, about 
2,000 of them buffaloes. People who 
buy buffaloes are usually either sports- 
men, film property-directors, or zoo 
executives. Sportsmen buy them for 
buffalo banquets (the meat tastes like 
beef, but is tougher) and film com- 
panies use them for Western pictures. 
The government prefers to sell its 
buffaloes to zoos, and will waive the 
sale price if the zoos pay postage. 

If nobody wants to buy a buffalo, 
the unsold animals go to the Indians, 
providing the Indians want them. If 
the Indians only grunt scornfully at the 
offer, the buffaloes go back to the 
herds, and the government hauls hay. 


* * * 


ROBLEMS in everyday etiquette: 

Should you curtsey to the Duke of 
Windsor? And should you call the 
Duchess “Your Royal Highness” in 
defiance of the Crown, which has de- 
nied her the title? 

The answer to the first question, 
Washington’s zealous society editors 
decided last week, is no. As to the 
delicate matter of the royal title, that 
is a dispute nobody can settle. 

When Edward came to Washington 
as Prince of Wales in 1924, one of the 
things he did was to play a round of 
golf at Friendship, a 1,200-acre estate 
that has a manor house remodeled 
from a monastery, and two telephone 
numbers—one for the stables. Last 
week Evalyn Walsh McLean, who 
owns Friendship as well as the $154,- 
000 Hope diamond, declared: “Friend- 
ship is certainly not one of the homes 
the Windsors will visit, because I’ve 
lost all interest-in them.” Mrs. Mc- 
Lean says she doesn’t remember any- 
thing about the royal visit of 13 years 
ago and is “tired of talking about it.” 

While one society woman after an- 
other was crashing into print by the 
simple process of denying she was 
going to entertain the Windsors after 
they arrive this week (see page 10), 
indefatigable society scribes found one 
Washington hostess who definitely was 
going to entertain them—Mrs. Harold 
(Mitzi) Sims, wife of the British At- 
tache. Mrs. Sims said she “knew 
nothing about it’ but the invitations 
were out for a 20-place dinner at the 





Internatior 


Sims Will Fete the Windsors 


Mrs. 


Sims suite in the Wardman Park Hotel. 
Etiquette experts pointed out that the 
Attache would be a logical host. Not 
only have he and his wife visited 
Edward at Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 
as his close friends, but as an Honor- 
ary and therefore unpaid Attache, 
Sims would unofficially represent the 
British Embassy. 

Three “Duchess of Windsor rooms” 
were discovered in the capital last 
week: one where the Duchess, when 
she was still Wallis Warfield, visited 
her cousin Mrs. George Barnett, widow 
of the World war commandant of the 
U. S. Marines; one at a hotel where 
the Duchess stayed when she was 
Wallis Warfield Spencer; and one 
overlooking Rock Creek Park where 
she lived with her mother when she 
was estranged from Spencer, 


N A government desk last week 

lay a shiny map of the Mississippi, 
ready to be sent to newspapers to 
herald the new Federal film, “The 
River” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). There 
was an impressive caption which said 
the Mississippi drained 1,250,000 
square miles and was “the biggest 
basin in the world.” Then the pub- 
licity man seemed to have gone 
through a moment of stark self-doubt. 
He had added in parentheses: “(Is 
this true?)” 





Notes about Town 


q Expectant fathers will have a 
waiting room of their own on the ma- 
ternity floor of a new capital hospital. 
It will be furnished with deep leather 
chairs, restful lounges, and diverting 
new books and magazines. 

@ When an advertised and usuall) 
surefire sale of Japanese tea sets fail- 
ed to bring a single inquiry, owners 
of Washington’s only Japanese Gift 
Shop bowed to public opinion as sway- 
ed by the Far Eastern war, Overnight 
the shop became the Chinese Bazaar. 
Proprietors are Cohen and Goldburg. 
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H. G. Wells 


When he was a young man, a cer- 
tain Cockney named Herbert George 
Wells set up Science as his god. He 
thereupon proceeded to think up some 
of the most startling thoughts of the 
century. 

Like some pudgy, round-faced cher- 
ubim, he took off from the mortal 
scene each day and flew about in his 
far-off Heaven. He conjured up shin- 
ing new worlds, and for a good num- 
ber of years probably lived in them. 
He became a Socialist, and 30 years 
before they appeared wrote about 
flying war-fleets in warlds of scien- 
tific destruction. His ideas made fas- 
cinating reading. 

Then, one day, this stocky man with 
the scrubby mustache happened upon 
his own world. He saw it in apparent 
upheaval on a battlefield in France, 
using the very airplanes and tanks he 
had imagined so long before. Disap- 
proving, he turned ponderously and 
finally from what this World might 
be to what it ought to be. Fancy had 
become Fact. And H. G, Wells, pulp- 
writer and novelist, became H. G. 
Wells, philosopher and crusader, 

Today, Wells spends his time devel- 
oping the largest dream of his life. 
Science is still his god, and in a vast, 
continuously-rewritten encyclopedia 
of the werld, compiled by the world’s 
scientists, he sees the undeniable 
command of a living Truth. 

At the Harvard University Tercen- 
lenary last year, leading educators 
called for an international collegium 
of science to direct the affairs of the 
world. Another Wellsian idea had 
thus come to life. Now 71, Wells ex- 
pects to live to be 97. For him, the 
remaining 27 years are not enough. 
He writes: 

“I have a progressive broadening, 
deepening conception of what my 
work should be, making it less easy 
than it was... There is hitherto un- 
dreamt-of fullness, freedom and hap- 
piness within reach of our species. 
Mankind can pull itself together and 
take that now... I believe I am 
among those who have found what 
key is needed ... to master our 
world and release its imprisoned 
promise.” 

It was not always thus for H. G. 
Wells. Through all of his youth, and 
a portion of his manhood, he knew 
the bitterness of looking for a key to 
his own life. He almost failed. 

Critical appraisals of H. G. Wells, 
the man of letters, have been unani- 
mous on one point—he has not been 
one to remain aloof from an ugly 
world and think of nothing but beau- 
ty. It could not have been otherwise. 
Wells came into an ugly world—so 
violently ugly that he could never 
forget it. Its sordidness and misery 
turned him away from God before 
he was 10. 

He was born into England’s lower 








International 
Crusader Wells Has a Vision 


middle class, in the London suburb of 
Bromley, Kent. Bald, bewhiskered 
Joseph Wells, his father, was a shift- 
less shopkeeper who much preferred 
playing cricket, which he did profes- 
sionally until a broken thigh lamed 
him for life, His mother was an inn- 
keeper’s daughter and later a house- 
keeper at an estate called Up Park, on 
which the Wells family lived. There 
were two older brothers—a sister had 
died two years before his birth. In 
Tono Bungay, Wells’s best novel, he 
reproduced the Wells home. It swarm- 
ed with bugs and poverty. 

When “Bertie” was seven, he suf- 
fered an accident that shaped his life. 
A family friend playfully tossed him 
in the air, failed to break the fall and 
Bertie broke the tibia bone in his 
leg. During the long convalescence, 
he began to read. He read voracious- 
ly, broadly. When he recovered, Ber- 
tie entered Mr. Thomas Morley’s Com- 
mercial Academy, on High Street, 
Bromley. For six years he attended 
this caricature of a school, utterly like 
the one which Charles Dickens drew 
for young Oliver Twist. 

Leaving Mr. Morley’s school, he be- 
came a draper. His employer soon 
decided that, among other shortcom- 
ings, the 14-year-old Mr. Wells was 
not refined enough. A brief uném- 
ployed lapse followed. His mother 
obtained another drapery position for 
him, which he held down for two 
unhappy years of incompetence. 
When he left the South Sea Drapery 
Emporium, a junior partner had a 
black eye and Bertie was a complete 
failure in the drygoods business. He 
knew then that he was meant for 
different things. 

They soon appeared. After some 
more jobs, most of them of a menial 
character, Wells became a member 
of the Midhurst Grammar School fac- 
ulty,. There he read extensively in 
science and philosophy; in organized 
science, he performed brilliantly. He 
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won a free studentship to the Normal 
School of Science, at Kensington, 
where the eminent Prof. T, H. Huxley 
taught him biology and zoology. 

Graduated from the Normal School, 
with no degree of excellence, he tu- 
tored for a correspondence school and 
taught. In 1891, he married his cou- 
sin, Isabel Mary Wells. A year later, 
he left her to live in London with 
Ann Catherine Robbins. To Isabel, 
the language of books had been a lan- 
guage she could not understand, and 
his companionship with her became 
unendurable. Ann Catherine, who died 
in 1927, was of his own sort; she sym- 
bolized the life he wanted. Married 
in 1895, they had two sons, both now 
living. 

After 1893, Wells began to write 
profitably. The Education Act of 1871, 
having brought schooling to the mass- 
es, had presented a generation anxious 
to read but with no provision for their 
want. Thus magazines like The Pall 
Mall Gazette and The New Review, 
founded to meet the new mass market, 
were pleading for popular material. 
Some of Wells’s first imaginative sto- 
ries, like The Man of the Year Million 
and Time Traveller were smash suc- 
cesses, For the first installment of 
The Time Machine, he received £100, 
and was staggered, 

In the years that followed, the work 
of H. G. Wells leaped into tremendous 
popularity. He himself succumbed to 
evolution. After The Time Machine, 
books like The Island of Dr. Moreau 
and The Invisible Man _ presented 
Wellsian worlds of imagination, Later 
works, including The New Machia- 
velli, The Research Magnificent, An- 
ticipations, and A Modern Utopia, 
disclosed an H. G. Wells turning from 
the worlds that might eventually 
come to his own world and what it 
should be. With The Outline of His- 
tory, published in 1919, the about-face 
was complete. 

With the Outline, too, he revealed 
his vision of a planned World Repub- 
lic, and became an open conspirator 
in world revolution. To Wells, the 
vision and his role are realities. He 
takes them as he himself is taken— 
seriously. 

The Outline has sold over two mil- 
lion copies since 1919. Mussolini 
banned it in Italy, because he felt 
that Wells had detracted from the 
magnificence of Il Duce’s Rome. — Its 
highest tribute came from historians, 
pedantic and otherwise, who hailed 
the Outline as an important, authori- 
tative work. It made Wells’s fortune, 
now estimated at over $1,000,000. 

In his socialism, Wells is a complete, 
unabiding individualist, He is his own 
Master and Disciple. From the begin- 
ning, he has had his own ideas of 
socialism; he broke from Marx, proph- 
et of Communism, during his days at 
the Normal School of Science. 

Marxian socialism and its base of 
an awakened proletariat, he felt, 
would not produce the “fine, scientif- 
ic” socialism he foresaw. Besides, 
the Wellsian community would nei- 
ther begin nor result in a Classless 
state—it would include an Aristocracy 





. Pathfinder 


of Science as the “Competent Receiy- 
er” of a world shorn of “the crippling 
and vitiating proprietary motive.” }. 
nally, H. G. Wells holds a full bricf 
for gradual change, as opposed to | 
swift stroke of revolution. 

The Fabians, who included the Iris} 
playwright, George Bernard Sh 
he saw as hopelessly retarded by t! 
mild reformism, The world rey: 
tion of Leon Trotsky was too politi 
too much a part of Trotsky’s blind 
egotism. On the other hand, the 
ture of Wellsian socialism, Wells ! 
lieves, depends on men of scien 
rather than upon Wells. 

Awaiting science’s acceptance of }iis 
vision, Wells has embarked upon what 
he calls “cerebration at large,” inv: 
ing thousands of miles of travel be- 
tween interviews with famous states 
men. Such newspaper-like activity is 
highly important to him—he once 
wrote: “I would rather be called a 
journalist than an artist.” 

One phase of the Wells thought to. 
day is a program involving two ke 
men—Franklin D. Roosevelt and Jo 
seph Stalin. Wells’s idea is that the 
English and Russian-speaking mass 
joined with the Chinese, “form a ma- 
jor mass of human beings ripe for a 
common understanding and comn 
cooperation in the preparation of an 
organized world-state.” He has little 
hope that any good can come of “th: 
national egotism of the Quai D’Orsay 
and of Mussolini, the childish disin- 
genuousness of the British foreign of.- 
fice, and German political delirium.” 
Wells has found Roosevelt “bold 
and unlimited in his objectives be- 
cause his mental arms are long and his 
courage great.” Stalin he regards as 1 
man bound and limited by Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy. 

In London, where he lives, Wells i 
sometimes called “that outrageous 
radical,” but looms too large to be ig- 
nored., 

At work, he is unpredictable, On 
one day, he may use whole libraries, 
laboratories, and batteries of assist- 
ants. On another, he will work alone, 
at any hour of the day or night. 

Talking is what he loves to do most 
and he is among London’s best at the 
art. While others have their say, his 
blue, sharp glance shoots around the 
room. There are_ self-communing 
snorts, and monologues to turn tl 
stream of talk to the chosen strategic 
position. Then, in his high-pitched 
voice, “H. G.” defends his point. A 
few darts, quips and flat negatives, 
and all listeners are ready to hear 
him expound on a new subject. 

Right now, H. G. Wells is ona speak- 
ing tour of the United States, He does 
not come as a Messiah but will speak 
out in the manner that dominates his 
writing—as a journalist. A journalist, 
he knows, must be too prolific to wrile 
conspicuously well, so he will refuse 
to be presented as a figure in the liter- 
ary hierarchy, He rejected that part, 
long ago. More than anything else, he 
would like to appear to his listeners 
as a crusader. No visitor from Mars, 


he can be regarded as the man in the 


street—drawn on a super-scale. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Goldwyn’s “Folly” 


In New York, 25 years ago a Polish- 
American glove salesman paid a dime 
for admission to a little movie theater 
on Broadway. As a _ player-piano 
thumped out a waltz, a wild-Western 
drama flashed across the small screen. 
Samuel Goldfish was enthralled. When 
he came out of the theater a few 
minutes later, the prematurely bald 
head of 30-year-old Mr. Goldfish was 
fairly swimming with ideas. 

“Here was the most wonderful 
medium of expression in the world,” 
Mr. Goldfish was telling himself. But 
why, he soliloquized, should films be 
so short? Mr. Goldfish decided that 
they shouldn’t be, and that very eve- 
ning he announced to his vaudeville- 
producing brother-in-law, Jesse Lasky, 
that longer pictures should be made 
and that they were the men to do it. 

Last week Samuel Goldwyn, who as 
Sam Goldfish had revolutionized the 
film industry 25 years ago by making 
the first five-reeler, “The Squaw Man,” 
again announced his intention to pro- 
duce pictures that would be much 
longer than those being shown at pres- 
ent. As before, Sam’s motive for 
lengthening movies was to “raise the 
standards of the industry.” In an 
interview given in his suite at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the 55- 
year-old movie producer said that he 
was going to make pictures so long 
that no theater could show others 
with them. Thus, second-rate pic- 
tures now screened on double feature 
programs would have to go by the 
board. 

Although there was an underlying 
humor in his declaration that he was 
going to appoint himself leader of a 
popular uprising to end double-feature 
programs, Goldwyn’s announcement 
was not to be considered merely as 
one of his unconscious witticisms. 
Three of his new pictures, “The Hur- 
ricane,” “The Goldwyn Follies,” and 
a film marking the screen debut of 
violinist Jascha Heifetz, will all run 

r at least two hours. 

Goldwyn humor, like the Goldwyn 
ability to give the public what it wants, 
is famous. Among the well-known 
Goldwynisms are such Sayings as 
these: 

“What a wonderful day to spend 
Sunday.” 

“Gentlemen, include me out.” 

“I want to make a picture about the 
Russian Secret Police—the G. O. P.” 

“I have been laid up with inten- 
tional flu.” 

Most of Goldwyn’s “gags” are usual- 

attributed to his inattention to 
words. No such inattention was sug- 
gested last week when he clearly in- 
dicated that he was willing to be a 
Hollywood Robert Fulton and have his 
t Goldwyn’ 's reference was to the Anti-Movie Double 


Peature League of America (PATHFINDER, Oct. 16) 
which he said. he was ‘all for.’’ 


International 


Goldwyn Wants No Double Features 


objectives regarded as folly. Even 
though all polls showed the public was 
not opposed to double features, he was 
none-the-less determined to end them. 

<2 o 


You'll Be Seeing 


Conquest (M-G-M): According to re- 
ports, M-G-M spent more than $2,600,- 
000 to bring this story to the screen. 
Although almost completely ignored 
by historians, novelists and play- 
wrights for the 122 years since it took 
place, the romance between Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Marie Walewska has 
resulted in one of the finest movies 
of the year. “Conquest” gives a great 
actress one of her greatest roles. Greta 
Garbo has looked lovelier and has had 
more to do in other pictures, but she 
has never had a more sympathetic 
part than that of the Polish Countess 
whose beauty enraptured the ardent 
Bonaparte. As perfectly as Garbo por- 
trays the Countess, however, almost 
every scene which she pl: Lys with 
nore pry Boyer is dominated by him— 
just as Napoleon dominated the life of 
Marie Walewska from the moment she 
agreed to become his mistress if he 
would grant Poland freedom from Im- 
perial Russia. The French retreat 
from Moscow, Napoleon’s banishment 
to Elba where Marie joined him with 
their son, his escape from the island 
and preparations for the battle of 
spectacular high 
In the splendid sup- 


Waterloo provide 
spots in the film. 
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ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 


@ @& Relieve 
PainIn Few 
Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRIA scales, @) gets better then worse, 


let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘“‘first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DRE. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia, Mo. 










If you have a skin trouble that 


941 Park Square, 





$3.50 Truss FREE ies 


now or orn ee t this truss just for tryi 
newer rupture met fod which gives instant re it 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or galeege open pening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0. KOCH, 9079 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma, 


May Sufferers Expect Relief from 


Yes, many sufferers ma 
PRESS expect relief from Hig 
® Blood Pressure and the 


attending symptoms of headache and dizziness if 
they will continue to take Essence of Garlic Parse- 
ley Tablets according té directions on the package, 
Who says this? Dr. Frederic Damrau, prominent 
New York physician, who used the tablets suce 
cessfully in many cases of high blood pressure, 
ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic Patsley Tablets make 
it possible to get such relief quickly and inex~« 
pensively.. These tablets are tasteless, odorless 
and absolutely free from harmful drugs of every 
kind. Sold by good druggists everywhere. Large 
box only 50c. Super-size box only $1.00. For 
FREE booklet by eminent doctor, write Van 
Patten Co., 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, 


DO YOU 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


Tf you are forced to get up often at night because of 
a burning sensation and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try @ 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I'll glad- 
ly send you a trial size Free of Charge. This trial 
treatment alone should bring you much welcome relief 
and help you to get several nights of sound, restful 
sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself what 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 
up during the night. Write today for a Free Trial, 
F. lL. McWethy, Dept. 14-C3, Marshall, Mich. 


KAY'S OINTMENT HELPS 


EAL LEGS 


Simply apply Kay’s Medicated Oint- 
ment to open parts for prompt, amaz- 
ing relief of PAIN, ITCHING AND 
BURNING. Forget sleepless nights! 
No “‘laying up’’ necessary, you needn't 
lose time from work—not even one 
day—while Kay’s Medicated 
Ointment RELIEVES PAIN and 
‘PROMOTES HEALING. Thou- 
sands use this inexpensive 
simple home treatment. Regular size 60c, 
Double size $1. We will mail Kay’s Medicated 
Ointmertt on receipt of price. Postage extra 
on C. O. D. orders. KRAUPNER & KRAUPNER, 
1375 Myrtle Ave., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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Here’s the Way 
to Treat Rupture 


A Marvelous Home Treatment That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible Rupture, 
Large or Small 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Thousands of ruptured men and women 
will rejoice to know that the full plan by 
which Capt. Collings treated himself for 
double rupture, from which he was help- 
less and bedridden for years will be sent 
free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200R, 
Watertown, m, Y. It won’t cost youa cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. ndreds have already re- 

orted satisfactory results cna A this 

ree offer. Send right away—NO be- 
fore you put down this paper, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should veer out two pounds of liquid 

bile into your bowels - = If this bile is not 

flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 

decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your —— 
constipated. Your whole system is 

soned and you feel sour, sunk and the E. 





A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 

ou feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 

in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 

Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else, 25c at all drug stores. 


EPILEPSY 


wae 40 years successful aha, we he may we 


assist sufferers of Epilepsy their 
health. Simple home $restaneen. We invite you 
to write for free helpful booklet. 
RENCH’S REMEDIES LIMITED 
Dept. T, 110 Church S&t., Toronto, 


Prostate Sufferers 


land acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and and bled er guiiocete send for FREE trial package, 
Pa Endorsed by doctors. 

PROS COMPANY. Dest. 2 Miami. Okishoma. 


FALSE TEETH 
a . ni 


SEE 
ABOUT 


MY TEETH 

BEFORE 
ORDERING 
ELSEWHERE 





I have been making dental plates that fit 
—by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 
prove this. My methods insure satisfaction 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY— onnar® 


My dental -looking and a They 
ere made A oy nature -looking pearly white porcelain 
t y are guarant unbreakable. t well. 
Improve your appearance. Make you = ee. 
Enable you to chew your food and improve —_ 
health. Impression material -and directions 
Don’t delay. Write 
complete information. 


Dr. $. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. S0,."%t0i "Umeace Ei 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

any form write for a FREE sample of 


TODAY for my prices and 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you ‘will bless 
i day that you read this. Write oe E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C12 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





International 
Garbo’s Latest Offers More Glamor 


porting cast are Reginald Owen as 
Talleyrand, Dame May Whitty as Na- 
poleon’s mother and Henry Stephen- 
son as Count Walewski. “Conquest” is 
one of the most costly pictures ever 
made, but M-G-M has spent its money 
well. Because it has Garbo, glamor 
and the grand manner, it is certain to 
be a box-office success, 


* »* ” 


The Awful Truth (Columbia): When 
funnier pictures are made Columbia 
will undoubtedly make them, but it 
will be hard for even that studio to 
beat “The Awful Truth.” Using the 
same brand of smart slapstick that 
made “It Happened One Night” a suc- 
cess, Columbia has turned out another 
hit-of-the-year. The fun begins when 
Cary Grant, who has been feigning a 
two-week trip to Florida, refuses to 
be satisfied with Irene Dunne’s expla- 
nation of where she spent one night 
away from home, This little squabble 
leads to a divorce. Miss Dunne gets 
herself engaged to a rustic millionaire 
from Oklahoma (Ralph Bellamy) 
whose “Maw” doesn’t quite approve of 
her, and Grant chooses a _ pretty 
debutante for his fiancee. In the 
process of splitting up each other’s 
engagements so that they can be re- 
united, the two resort to out-and-out 
horseplay. The line outside your lo- 
cal movie-house should be recommen- 
dation enough for this picture. 


5d * * 


The Great Garrick (Warner Bros.): 
Artistically—in photography, costum- 
ing and settings—“The Great Garrick” 
is superlative, but in its direction it 
doesn’t quite make that grade. The 
action seldom moves at the fast pace 
demanded by the lively fictional inci- 
dent in the life of the 18th century 
actor, David Garrick. The episode of 
a night in a French inn, where actors 
and actresses of the Comedie Fran- 
caise have gathered to haze Garrick, 
provides material for a straight farce. 
Duels, murders and other strange 
doings are trumped up to frighten the 
English player into returning to his 
own country, but he sees through the 
ruse and foils it with some counter- 
hazing. Brian Aherne is splendid as 
the flamboyant David Garrick and 


Olivia de Havilland gives him nice sip. 
port as the young girl who acciden!. ||. 
ly stops at the inn and is mistaken 
Garrick for one of the hazers. || 
the length of love scenes betw 
Aherne and Miss de Havilland wh 
slows up this otherwise exhilarai 
comedy—as a result, though good, 
entertainment is not altogether <« 
tinguished. 

a ae) 


Flickers 


@ Movies, formerly an extra-curri- 
cular activity for students, are now 
subject of more than 200 courses bei 
given in 80 colleges and universiti 
Courses include photography, sc: 
writing, social psychology as it | 
tains to motion pictures, acting ani 
directing. 

@ For the six years he has been 
motion pictures, Johnny “Tarzan’ 
Weismuller has been forced to limit 
displays of his acting ability to such 
emotions as he could convey in swing- 
ing from tree to tree or saying “Ug! 
Last week, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer :- 
nounced that Weismuller will appear 
in a comedy picture and will be called 
upon to speak English. 

@ George Arliss is asking a favor 
of the Rockefeller family. The British 
actor, who arrived in New York from 
England last week, wants permission 
to impersonate John D. in a film based 
on the oil magnate’s life. 

q Although Freddie Bartholomew's 
aunt, Miss Myllicent Bartholomew, 
threatened to take her young nephew 
back to England unless Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer paid him a salary of $2,500), 
a week (PATHFINDER, Aug. 14), the 
curly-haired juvenile last week signed 
a contract to act for $2,000 a week for 
40 weeks in each of the next two years 
and only $1,200 a week for the two su)- 
sequent years. Aunt Myllicent was put 
on the Metro payroll at $100 a week. 
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Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower 
—American Poultry 
ournal 


I = a ‘ 
—Blade & Ledge’ —kiome cediccrat: 
ae HA anette —Household Magazine 


—Mother’s Home Life 


a rican —Plymouth Rock Mont! ! 
—Seuntey I —Poultry Tribune 
ry eome —Ehode Island Red 
—Brerybety 's Poultry Journal 
ne —Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
—Gentlewoman Magazine X PATHFINDEE 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No Gange or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitt Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisemen at 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. 
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READERS WRITE 








(Continued from page 2 


and I doubt whether that would be half 
enough if everyone could buy all the cot- 
ton goods they need. 

Traveling over the country, one can 

e men, women and children with hardly 
enough clothes to keep them from freez- 
ing, bedclothes hanging on the wash 
lines covered with patches or full of 
holes... All of these things can be made 
from cotton, but I suppose they will burn 
it or sink it in the ocean and let people 
keep on freezing. 

No wonder there is a howl for Com- 
munism . « People won’t starve and 
freeze without putting up a howl, and 
hey are bound to do more than howl if 

waste keeps up much longer. 
V. W. Miller 
ithens, Ohio 


Wanted: a Depression 

The extra session of Congress will be 
ao less than a calamity. The country is 
tired of political quackery. We will vote 
the quaek politicians out as fast as they 
come up for re-election. 

fhe sooner the next depression comes, 
the better, It will take one to bring the 

untry to its senses and wipe out the 
New Deal’s mumbo-jumbo legislation. 

rhe wage-hour bill should be hit so 
hard that it will never show its head 
again. Social security, unemployment in- 
surance and child labor legislation should 
all be tabooed, Let the states attend to 
to whatever of this is needed, if any. You 
will find this stuff across the pond—it is 
not new. This is an old and dirty deal 
we have been handed ... 





Ott Rader 
White Gate, Va. 


On the Protestant Episcopal Church 

Referring to your report of the “Epis- 
copalian Triennial” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
23, 30), the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America, the daughter of the Church 
of England, was in no sense “founded” in 
1789. She is the same early British 
church brought to England in 50 A. D. 
by the apostles, a branch of the one Holy 
Catholic Church with the same orthodox 
ministry, just like the Eastern Orthodox 
or Greek Church and the Church of Rome. 
She has never been called the “Episcopa- 
lian” church by any except the ignorant 
or those who wish to assail her apostolic 
descent. I leave it to PATHFINDER to 

ide to which class it belongs. 

Mrs. S. M. Gary 

Halifax, N. C. 


At the general convention of the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church in the United States in 1789, a constitution 
i canons were adopted and a book of Common 
yer set forth. One specific provision of the con- 
titution stated that the church should be ‘“‘inde- 
lent of all foreign authority.’’ Thus it may be 
perly said that the church was founded in 1789 

i that it is not the same church as the Church of 
gland. The term Episcopalian, relating either to 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 

to the Episcopal Church in Scotland, is sanctioned 

t only by Webster’s Dictionary, but also by common 
fe among members of the church themselves.—Ed.] 


On Mr. Middlebrooks on War 


someone should turn Mr. Middlebrooks 
ide down and administer a sound 
panking for saying naughty things. 
When he states (PATHFINDER, Oct. 23) 


that the United States, among other great 


wers, should declare war against Japan, 

doesn’t know what he’s raving about, 

else he’s trying to sound like a hero 
r the benefit of the other citizens of 
arnesville, Ga., who read your estimable 
nagazine, 





I’m pretty sure Mr. M. has never had 
the interesting experience of seeing a man 
with his guts shot out. Nor, I am sure, 
has he ever witnessed the pitiful specta- 
cle of a gassed World war victim in the 
throes of one of his inevitable spells, 
when he’s turning purple and literally 
choking to death... 

The U. S. must stay out of war, no 
matter what the cost to our pocketbook 
or our pride. As far as the pocketbook 
goes, everyone knows that war is many 
times more expensive than peace. In your 
own article in the same issue, you say on 
page 21: “Americans were wisely remem- 
bering last week that they had already 
fought one war to make the world safe 
for democracy, and that it was still cost- 
ing them a billion dollars a year.” 

Harmon Bellamy 
Springfield, Mass. 


. * * 


...1 wonder whether Mr. Middlebrooks 
or any of his friends or relatives are 
eligible to go to war? If so, I doubt very 
much whether he would ask for a dec- 
laration of war in print, unless he expects 
to be in one of the smaller countries 
when his wish comes true. 

R. V. Moore 
Ada, Ohio 


Another View of Meat Prices 

The letter in your October 23 issue from 
Mr. Smith Curry on meat prices is excel- 
lent and hits the nail squarely on the head. 

Mr. Curry, however, fails to mention the 
fact that the government had a large part 
in bringing about the very high price of 
meats when it caused the slaughter of 
many thousands of cattle and young pigs 
for the very purpose of raising prices... 
not figuring, of course, on the years of 
drought and the dust bowls which made 
this ruthless slaughter of stock entirely 
unnecessary. 

Edward T. David 

Denver, Colo. 


In Defense of Rockwell Kent 


There is an old adage which effectually 
expresses my reaction, as an ardent ad- 
mirer of Rockwell Kent, to the opinions of 
Alice de Santiago of Puerto Rico concern- 
ing the new Postoffice murals as expressed 
in her letter to PATHFINDER for Oc- 
tober 30: 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

I suggest that Miss de Santiago should 
take a course in modern art or in the ap- 
preciation of art before criticizing that 


which others of us worship. 


Jane N. McQuilkin 
Indiana, Pa. 


[Por more about Rockwell Kent, see ‘‘Federal Art,” 
page 3 of this issue.—Ed] 


Mr. Mills Defends Himself 


Availing themselves of the prerogative 
of readers, divers correspondents have 
entirely missed the point of my letter in 
PATHFINDER, Sept. 18, relative to the 
coincidence of some of the aims and prin- 
ciples of Christianity and Communism. 
I made no reference whatever to Russia 
or any other country in my statements 
concerning Communism ... My only con- 
tention was that Communism provides a 
means for the practical application of 
Christian principles, which the abstrac- 
tions of religion do not. 

Regarding the inquiry as to how “Com- 
munism can be likened to anything Chris- 
tian” in view of the “most ruthless pro- 
gram of murder in history” in present- 
day Russia, it need only be said that Com- 
munism does not advocate such measures 
any more than does Christianity, but that 
neither is responsible for the acts com- 
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For man, woman and child. Prevent hair loss 
and dandruff with Egofoam and Ego, scientifi- 
cally prepared Hin a pre rations. Easy to 
use, helps regain hair ealth and goth 

ves improved qpecerenee. Only for $1.00 

2.00, enough for two to three 
months’ home treatment. Results 
qusrentesd or money refunded 

*t delay —insure your hair health with 

this amazi new hair and scalp treat- 
ment NOW! Egeteam Products Ce., 15 €. 40 St., 


TAT TDL) 


OT OMAGH TROUBLE 


Acid indigestion, constipation, or similar ailment, do not 
NEGLECT that condition for it may lead to serious results, 


Saat FREE BOOK 
S 


















illustrated book by 
John X. Loughran, 
Ph.D., radio heaith 
commentator, author, 
lecturer, telling how 


scores of ms are 

overcoming those conditions by natural 

methods without drugs, pills, or med- “QS 
icines. Tells facts you perhaps never P —. 

dreamed possible—facts that may solve - 
YOUR problem. The book is free. No 

obligation. 


2ZOTH CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 S. Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dept. 18 Ki 
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SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


Palma Rosa Cleansing Oil restores the seven natural 
oils of youth and beauty to your skin. Rids the pores 
of impurities. Produces soft, smooth, velvety texture. 
Reduces enlarged pores. Helps prevent blackheads. 
Insures radiant skin-health. For your skin’s sake 
mail stamp for trial bettle today. 

CARLON, 1002 Bedford Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Freee PROSTATE 











Sour DISEASE 


UT 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.” 


Por years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Oxcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


utfer Varicose 


LEG SORESZ 


Fee. WHY suffer pain and musery of Varicose l Theres 











Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg? 
awayatoncefor FREE Booklet—“THELIEPE METHOD 


OF HOME TREATMENT.” Telisallabout this40- ~old 
method, praised and endorsed + —~ Liepe Metheds, 
Dept.m-i1, 3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after S alists 
home and abroad failed. All letters answered. Mre. 
GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West. Detroit. Mich. 


If You Are Poisoned by 


URIC ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Uric Acid in your blood causing “Arthri- 
tis;” stiff joints; sore muscies; rheumatic 
pains; neuritis; neuraigia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75Sc BOTTLE? 


Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this 
advertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No O. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 

This advt. and 10 cents must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Offer MP-10 EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
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AGENTS 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re 
part or full time. If experie 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, Oregong North Dakota and Mon- 


low. Literature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


—— POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREP. . Earn- 
ngs paid weekly. Details 4 ag Write Dorothea 
a. Fw, (P), Hynes, California 





sent Pathfinder, 
so state. Address: 
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OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
Home. Everything Furnished. Write pretenuiée Dis- 
tributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 


ADDRESS a —~ HOME. Spare time. Na- 

tional Sere. eekly. Easy work. Every- 
thing furnished. y, Premium, G. P. O. Box 
231-AGB, —~ 


ADDRESS COSMETIC. aaeoEE at home. National 
advertiser. Spare time, easy work. Pay weekly. 

oes yf gugpues. Rome, Box 55-AEA, Varick 

Station, 

$8 TO $12 Spal Y Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 

chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


WE PAY CASH in advance for addressing cards at 
home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-JA Main, 
Hartford, Conn. 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS. We pay 2c 
thing ones. Particulars rere. 
Decatur, Illinois. 
FOR INVENTORS 
APC PATENTING PLAN: Saves all patenting expense 
except first government fee. Maximum protection. 
Booklet free. American Patents Corporation, Dept. 
23-E, Washington, D. C. 
FROG RAISING 


= ee 
“RAISE FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 
Start small pond. Free book shows sketch. Amer- 
ican Frog Canni 145-W). NewOrlea Louisiana. 


GEORGIA PECANS 


GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS—Peanuts, Syrup, 
Hams. Write—Southern Pecan Co., Quitman, Ga. 





r card. Every- 
aine Co., (K) 


1938 GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. 
Dependable. Men-women, Prepare immediately for 
next examinations. Experience usually unnecessary. 
Full particulars—list positions, Free. Write today. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L13, Rochester, N. Y 


MEDICAL 


ARTHRITIS, RHEUMATISM AND NEURITIS treat- 

ed with Zorbit. Canadian product absorbed = 
the feet. Neutralizes Uric Acid and cleanses t 
blood. Send One $1 or Write for Circular. Zorbit 
Inc., Dept. 3, Montclair, N. J. 


ACID STOMACH ULCERS treated safely at home. 

No Rigid Diet. Thousands Benefitted. Quick Results. 
Free Samples and Booklet. Write Dept. 2, Philadelphia 
Von Co., Fox Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“PERSONAL NEEDS.” Men, Women. Get this valu- 
= og} Catalog, now! Vital Products-P, Ho- 
en, N. J. 


Sa 








NURSERY STOCK 


ieee 
WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 

rieties. Peach and — Trees low as Sc. Grape- 
vines 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nurse Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
Moen Photo 


ly known, Moentone Superior quality. 

Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
eigen eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 

roll 25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


DILES 





Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 _ 
head physician of one of America’s 

Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. No obligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 537, Kansas City, Mo. 









mitted in their names ... Such occuf- 
rences as St. Bartholomew’s massacre, the 
Spanish Inquisition and the persecutions 
of “heretics” whose teachings later be- 
came widely accepted wefe all .. . commit- 
ted in the name of Christianity. They 
should stand as warning signals against 
too hasty indictment of newer concepts. 

We are concerned in both instances 
merely with the possible adaptability of 
purely idealistic conceptions, not with 
their reaction upon certain types and 
grades of human mentality. 

H. Mills 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Concerning Seminoles 

Your article on “Mexican Troubles” 
with the picture of “Seminole and Child” 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 23) does an injustice 
to the Seminoles in my opinion. The pic- 
ture gives a wrong impression of the 
people as a whole. 

From 1891 to 1897, I taught in what was 
then called “Indian University” near Mus- 
kogee, Okla. We had Seminole children 
in the school, and I visited the Seminole 
country one summer vacation ; . . From 
what I saw of the people ... the Semi- 
noles appeared quite progressive and 
prosperous ... What has happened to 
them since then, I do not know. Appar- 
ently they are not faring so well... 


N. K. Jackson 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 


Ideas on a Ditch 

Gutzon Borglum’s scheme (PATHFIND- 
ER, Oct. 16) to irrigate much of the mid- 
west through a ditch running from the 
Missouri River I think is practical. The 
idea occurred to me long ago when I was 
wandering through that country 

P. W. Britts 

Portland, Ore. 


Mussolini & Son 
On page 4 of PATHFINDER for October 
23, you ran a picture that interested me. 
Young Mussolini looks very much like his 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection”’ and “When and 
How to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many in- 
——— points to inventors and illustrate im ant 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, Seaponahie 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-M Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. arence A. O’Brien & lw 
Berman, 698-S Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
istered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345. ashington, D. C. 


POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in poultry this year. Read Poultry Tri- 

bune, the big monthly magazine that tells how 

leadin: hy raisers make money. The only poultry 

e operating its own e rimentag farm. Five 

years $1.00 one year trial ry Tribune, 
Dept. C64. Mount Morris, Il. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 

known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Sales way up this year. Largest company; estab- 
lished 1889. Big earnings. No capital or experience 
needed. Write for free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box 
K-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to _umen Music 
Publishers Ltd.. Dept. 5. Toronto, 
RTT SOE 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 


poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Portland, Ore. 


















og SS ~TOOTHMAN DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH THAT FIT ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
Don’t buy plates anti! you see TOOTHMAN’S prices. Write for free impression 
tions, without obligation. We also make any repair to your present loose, Sapiniadaateadiconion, 





LOWER PRICES 


oo} or Goce « 29 «= tae All teeth mced.- -.-- $5. New palate --------- $3.00 
2 feoth or fractpre, = >< 350 Binte tatitoned - ><>: ‘3 ge filiees © 222222: $83 
t— - ee 5:50 Pltetelined "=. .--. S03 Bepaee WOK "Rect Baterkie. 
24-hour Service. TOOTHMAN & SONS, Drawer 1930, Dept. 109, Washington, D. C. 


Me 


oo” 


Pathfinder 


father, and if the small likeness in the 
lower left hand corner isn’t Papa Musso- 
lini, who is it? Was it a photo, drawing 
or carving of the dictator alongside his 
son when the picture was snapped, or was 
it a shadow added afterward? 
Ruby M. Johnson 

Stecoah, N. C. 


{The small likeness was that of Mussolini, Sr., end 
was a photograph on a table in the Italian Emba 
at Washington where the picture of Mussolini, J 
was taken.—Ed.] 


In Defense of Aliens 

The letter written by Mr. Charles Scott, 
Sr., in PATHFINDER for October 16 is not 
very far from insulting. What does hx 
mean by “mongrel Americans”? Who 
were Mr. Scott’s ancestors? Let him 
read up a little on his history, and he wil! 
find that the people who came across to 
America, suffered and fought for America 
and formed the roots of the tree that is 
America today were aliens from over- 
ae 

There are thousands of good aliens in 
this country who obey laws, live up to the 
Constitution, have respect and honor for 
the flag and in many cases make better 
citizens than those born here. The alien 
pays his taxes, raises a family of native- 
born Americans, works and spends his 
money here, and in most cases appreciates 
the liberty he enjoys... 

William P. Baker 

Wyman Dam, Me. 


On Satire and the President 

Ever since I can remember, the Presi- 
dent and other public officials have been 
satirized by mediums from the medicine 
show right on through to the press. | 
fail to see why Mr. Roosevelt’s gestures 
are any more sacred than the Coolidge 
nose or Theodore Roosevelt’s teeth. If 
Mr. Roosevelt is honest, publicity will not 
injure him; if he is not ridiculous, ridi- 
cule will not hurt him. 

Mrs, C. B. Lackie 


Pine Mount, Fla. 


Comment on Confusion 

I read your editorial on “Facts and 
Propaganda” in PATHFINDER for Octo- 
ber 23. You speak of confusion in all de- 
partments of government here in the 
United States, and this is true of all gov- 
ernments all around the world. Whether 
in democracies or dictatorships, there is 
such confusion that no one in any nation 
knows from one day to another what is 
going to happen. No one can predict what 
the next day will bring forth. 

In the natural order of things, all na- 
tions should be progressing to higher effi- 
ciency in governmental affairs, but actu- 
ally the whole world jis in a state of 
“dizzy flux.” True, there has been mar- 
velous development in this machine age, 
but what has it brought us in social and 
political standards? 

We measure progress in terms of social, 
political and economic accomplishments. 
Is the present state of the world the result 
of that kind of progress? Will we con- 
tinue to progress in the future as we 
have in the past, especially in the past 
25 years? If so, where will we be 25 
years from now?... 

‘ Edgar D. Johnston 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Comment on a Decade’s Reading 

I have been reading PATHFINDER for 
10 years and believe I draw more good 
from it than I do out of several ciher 
papers and magazines i read. PATH- 
FINDER has gone through several chang- 
es in the last 10 years, but today is far 
ahead of any news weekly at any price 

Rex R. Simoneau 

Washburn, Wis. 
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) Penny Race 


Here is an exciting game, and one 
that is particularly suited to parties. 
Sometimes called “boat race,” any 
umber of players may take part. 
Divided into two teams, the players 
<tand in rows facing each other. At 
one end of the lines there is a starter; 
t the other end is the umpire. 

\t the word “go” the starter drops 

penny (a button will do) into the 
ands of each of the two players 
iearest him. These two players then 


4 drop their pennies into the outstretch- 


' ed palms of the players next to them. 


In this way the pennies are passed 
long from one player to the other. 
fhe team which manages to get its 
penny into the hand of the umpire 
first wins. 

The most important rule of the 
same is that no player must touch the 
coin with his fingers. Each player 
must secure the penny in the joined 
palms of his hands and must drop it 
into the hands of the next player by 
simply opening his palms. This adds 


} to the fun of the game because it is 


difficult to pass the coin with the palms 


only. In their hurry to pass the money 
excited players are apt to drop it and 
pick it up in their fingers. If a player 
touches the coin with his fingers, that 
disqualifies his side for that race. 





Brain Teaser 


Lax, 
y i 


Taking his cue from the Chang and 
Chung problem (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
25th), H. G. Kemske, of La Crosse, Wis., 

ontributed this week’s interesting 
ser, Which follows: 

\ contractor put a crew of men to 

rk on a digging job. The next 

rning he added one man to the crew, 
nd every morning thereafter an ad- 
itional man. The day the job was 
finished the crew was three times as 
e as the first day. In figuring the 

e it took, he found that the job was 
finished just 10 times as fast as one 

n would have taken to do it alone. 

many days would it have taken 
man to do the job if he was an 
rage worKer? Answer next week. 


(Answer to Last Week’s—The estate 
ontained 252 acres. 
tine atc 


Smiles 


Rastus—What dis troubled old world 
leeds am somethin’ to remedy de 
latus quo. 

Sambo—Dat, Rastus, am what we’s 
been hearin’ so much "bout lately. 

Jest what am de “status quo”? 

Rastus—Sambo, dat am Latin fo’ de 

ess de world am in. 


Chuzz—So you were the sole sur- 
or of the plane crash, Tell us how 

ou escaped. 

Bjones—Well, you see, I missed the 
ne, 





Wife—Every time I get ready to go 
shopping you say you haven’t any money. 
Why don’t you see Broker Skjold and get 
him to give you some tips on the stock 
market? 

Hubby—My dear, speculation on the 
stock market is always a big gamble. One 
gains one day and loses the other. 

Wife—Then, it should be easy. Only 
speculate every other day. 

Barber—Wet or dry, Sir? 

Chubbwitt—Finish cutting my hair, 
please, and never mind my personal 
habits. 


Izzat—Hello there, you home? I 
thought you were in college? 

Izard—I was, but I had to leave on 
account of my eyesight. 

Izzat—You had to leave college on 
account of your eyesight? Why, that’s 
too bad. 

Izard—Yes, I mistook the new dean 
of women for a coed. 


Noowedd (tenderly)—If I should 
die, dear, would you marry again? 

Mrs. Noowedd (teasingly)—You 
funny man, What makes you think 
I'll wait for that? 


Judge—What is the verdict of the 
jury? 

Foreman of the Jury—We find the 
defendant not guilty, your honor, but 
we recommend that he be warned not 
to do it again. 


Unemployment Census Taker—Real- 
ly, Miss, it’s essential that your correct 
age be entered on the card. 

Spinster Duff — Well — er — 43, but 
please write it as illegibly as possible. 


Boogy—What are you taking for 
that cold of yours, old man? 
Woogy—Only advice. 





there 


Collector — Hello, 


Is your mother or father at 


Installment 
young man. 
home? 

Little Jackie—They are both out and 
said for you to call again Friday. 

Collector—H’m! And why on Friday, 
my little man? 

Little Jackie—That’s what I don’t know, 
sir. We’re moving Thursday. 








HOUSEHOLD 
Apple Dishes 


Due to the increasing food cost, the 
“big apple” is popular this fall in more 
places than the dance hall. The United 
States has just picked one of the larg- 
est apple crops of all time, so apples 
are plentiful and unusually cheap. 
With big apples, little apples, red ap- 
ples and yellow apples to select from, 
the housewife can concoct many eco- 
nomical, yet colorful and wholesome 
dishes, 

Besides that almost essential dish— 
applesausce—there are baked apples, 
fried apples, apples pies, apple dump- 
lings, apple salads and so on. Like 
applesauce, most of these dishes can 
be fixed according to different recipes. 
For instance, cinnamon is usually used 
for flavoring applesausce. But variety 
can be had by subsituting nutmeg, 
clovessor lemon juice. Or one may use 
brown sugar instead of white sugar 
for-sweetening. 

In addition to such others as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s favorite (PATHFIND- 
ER, Oct. 2), apple-pie recipes inglude 
this one for a one-cruster: Peel apples 
and slice them lengthwise. Place the 
Slices in pie crust, lapping over each 
other. Sprinkle one teaspoon of cin- 
namon mixed with one cup of sugar 
over the apples. Add one-half cup 
plain cream to two beaten eggs and 
spread carefully on top of the pie. Cut 
one tablespoon of butter into small 
squares and distribute over the top. 
sake in moderate oven for one hour. 


Week's Hints 


g Aluminum pots and pans leave 
their marks on the surface of sinks 
and enamel drainboards. Such marks 
can be prevented by placing a rubber 
mat on that part of the sink most 
likely to come in contact with the 
aluminum, or they can be removed 
by using a mild cleaner applied with 
a damp cloth, 

@ Tarnish can be removed from 
silverware which has been stored for 
a long time by soaking it for two hours 
in water left from cooking potatoes, 
then rubbing with a soft brush or 
cloth and silver polish, 

q That foggy appearance on highly 
polished furniture can be removed by 
sponging with a cloth dipped in a solu- 
tion of one quart clear water and two 
tablespoons of vinegar, wiping dry 
with another cloth and rubbing. 

@ When ice cream is spilled on 
fabrics it leaves a sugary spot contain- 
ing protein. Such a spot may be re- 
moved by first treating it with cold 
water; then with carbon tetrachloride 
for any remaining grease. 

@ Because perspiration acids are 
among the worst enemies of good hose, 
clothing experts advise washing stock- 
ings after each wearing—in lukewarm 
water with mild soap. 

@ Eggs that are several days old 
make better meringues than fresh eggs. 
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WE'RE DISAPPOINTED IN OUR 
HEATER ! we NEARLY FREEZE 
ON COLD DAYS —AND ALMOST 
ROAST ON MILD DAYS ! 


NEW KIND OF HEATER! 


Page kind of heat! ...without the 
old-time drudgery...is yours, 
with a Duo-Therm, the first modern 
oil-burning circulating heater! 

Gives You “Regulated” Heat! 
When you need just enough heat to 
take the chill off the house, you can 
turn your Duo-Therm down to a 
pilot light—and it will burn cleanly! 

When the mercury tumbles to be- 
low zero, you can turn your Duo- 
Therm up to top heat...with one 
quick turn of the dial! 

Easier Than Setting Your Watch! 
A child can regulate the heat with 
Duo-Therm’s “regulated” 
heat control dial .».which 
gives you exactly the right 
amount of heat in any 
weather. Saves oil, too... you 
don’t burn oil at zero speed 
on mild days, or at night. 


EASY 
PAYMENTS! 


See Your 
Dealer! 


Less Oil...More Heat! A Duo-Therm 
doesn’t pour heat up the chimney— 
as do heaters that burn with a long, 
pointed, wasteful flame.Duo-Therm’s 
slow, floating flamelicks lazily against 
the sides of the heater — more heat 
comes into your home! The most 
economical oil heater made~and its 
new “waste-stopper” steps up effi- 
ciency still more! 


No Smoke...No Soot...No Ashes! 
Duo-Therm burns less expensive 
fuel oil. Silent, clean, odorless. No 
flutter or rumble. Bigger fuel tank 
than ordinary heaters — you don’t 
need to fill it so often! 

Mail the Coupon Today 
—or see your dealer. There’s 
a Duo-Therm designed to 
fit your heating needs. 
Three beautiful finishes. 
Low prices! Easy payments! 


Dug. ‘THERM 


OIL-BURNING Circulating HEATERS: 


DUO-THERM DIVISION, MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICH. 


oeD ap ea dees enebenapenes es wap omy 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE A DUO-THERM ! 

OURS ALWAYS GIVES US JUST THE 

AMOUNT OF HEAT WE WANT — 
WHEN WE WANT /T / 


ONLY DUO-THERM 
has all these modern features! 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Guides are 
scientifically designed to heat 
your house at “body levels’”’ and 
to set up a circulation that leaves 
no cold spots. 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Regulator— 
Simple as turning a dial! All the 
heat you want on cold days, just 
enough to take the chill off on 
milder days. 


Duo- Therm’s Patented Dual- 
Chamber Burner — Greatest 
clean-fire range of any burner! 
Silent, clean, odorless—from pilot 
light to maximum heat! 


Duo-Therm’s Waste- Stopper 
prevents heat from rushing up 
the chimney, sends more heat 
into the room. Saves oil! - 


Duo-Therm’s Full Floating 
Flame means better combustion, 
more heat per gallon, greater 
economy! 


Safe! — Duo-Therm heaters are listed as 
standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 

Dept. P-711, Motor Wheel Corp., 

Lansing, Michigan 

Please send me information on the Duo-Therm 
Circulating Heaters. 


Name. 

POD crctgg crenata cmereineaesnimcctail 
EE 

I would also like to know about [] Duo-Therm 


Oil-burning Ranges [_]) Water Heaters [] Furnaces 
(CD Trailer Heaters (_) Radiant Heaters 





